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Youth Looks Ahead 


H. C. McGinnis 


ODAY’S youth may get the impression it is 

looking at the world through smoked glasses, 
so gloomy appears the outlook for vocational suc- 
cess. The professional field is badly overcrowded 
in places and often poorly paid as a consequence. 
In manufacturing and industry, machinery and im- 
proved methods are shoving skilled workers into 
semi-skilled fields. The dislodged semi-skilled men 
become common laborers, leaving the unskilled little 
choice except relief and W.P.A. On the surface 
the picture is discouraging, but actually the same 
one has confronted youth ever since mankind start- 
ed to progress. Each generation has had to pidneer 
into new fields and it is this constant pioneering 
that makes the world advance. 

Today’s problems are yesterday’s problems 
dressed in different clothes; and today’s progress 
is the result of the foresight and ingenuity forced 
upon previous generations by the problems of their 
day. Just because we have been fortunate enough 
—or perhaps unfortunate—to witness a post war 
boom in which money grew on 
trees, we mustn’t forget that 


dreams than radio and television were a few years 
ago. Yet we needn’t depend upon super-science to 
furnish new fields for our endeavors. 

The economic ills of a country as naturally rich 
as ours can not last forever and we have been 
steadily emerging from a slump which forced us 
to clean house and renovate our existing systems 
for a new start. When we have completely emerged, 
and America is ready again to take up her march of 
progress, those who have anticipated her new needs 
and have prepared themselves to fill them will be 
the ones who will be the leaders in their fields. To- 
day’s youths who are considering entering the pro- 
fessions may well leave existing fields for those who 
have the most natural aptitude for them and pi- 
oneer into the fields which tomorrow’s America will 
demand. 

Let us consider the housing problems as an ex- 
ample. The country faces the almost immediate 
necessity for a large scale home building program. 
Home construction has fallen far behind national 








our grandfathers did a great 
deal of head-scratching, won- 
dering where they could fit into 
the scheme of things, and that 
a dollar looked to them much 
bigger than a cartwheel. In 
fact, today’s opportunities are 
thousands of times greater 
than theirs, for America today 
is just peeping over the eastern 
horizon of its possible achieve- 
ments. 

The New York World’s Fair 
exhibits showed what America 
can expect in the near future if 
we will put our minds to mak- 
ing actualities of the pictured 
possibilities. They are no more 


needs since the beginning of 
T, the first World War and in 

The raveler 
In a far-time garden, olive trees 


Were growing by the way. 

Two thousand years ago it was 
A Traveler passed one day; 

Tired, with splendid shoulders drooped, 
He passed beneath their shade 

And paused a bit for blessed rest, 
Where cooling shadows played. 


As He took His toilsome way again, 
He smiled upon them there, 

In gratitude; they trembled, bowed, 
His smiling was so fair. 

And now, in breeze-soft evening time, 
In memory of that day, 

They thrill to earth and whisper soft 
Among themselves and sway. 


Anne Therese Geran 


many communities the problem 
is acute. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes must be built. 
And in the light of tomorrow’s 
homes, present day houses will 
appear as crude as the log cab- 
ins of our ancestors. New, 
modern designs, eliminating 
waste spaces and adding effici- 
ency; will be used and the field 
is wide open for proper insu- 
lating systems and synthetic 
insulating materials. American 
ingenuity will standardize air 
conditioning until it is avail- 
able to low cost houses, and 
community central heating sys- 
tems are more than mere pos- 
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sibilities. Years of wastefulness in handling our 
national wood supply will force any large scale 
building program to depend upon wood substitutes, 
the development of which has barely commenced. 
Building material substitutes, made from mineral 
and vegetable by-products, will lessen both con- 
struction and maintenance costs. The manufacture 
of these materials will create new industries em- 
ploying new types of skilled and semi-skilled labor 
in addition to many unskilled workmen. 

For those not interested in the building field or 
its many ramifications, there are many other fields 
inviting their interest. Our present highway sys- 
tem is sadly astern of improvements in vehicles, 
and America will bless the men who can unsnarl 
our traffic problems. No absolutely satisfactory 
material has yet been developed for highway con- 
struction which will stand up long under the in- 
ereasing heavy burden of modern traffic and at the 
same time remain unaffected by weather conditions. 

Radio, television, and other wireless innovations 
have barely scratched the surface of their possibil- 
ities and thousands of undiscovered mysteries of 
physics and chemistry are waiting to get into the 
service of humanity. Modern business requires a 
complete re-planning of the majority of our cities 
and those who solve the problems caused by man- 
kind’s insistence upon living in herds will be to- 
morrow’s fair haired boys. 

Even the most ancient of occupations—agricul- 
ture—is feeling a new touch of science. Tank gar- 
dening, the new discovery of growing plants in 
water, bids to make possible a production increase\ 


of as high as 1000% from the same space and ef-| 


fort; but, more important, it may be the means of 
transforming present waste spots into useful areas. 
It also holds many visionary possibilities. For ex- 
ample, if densely populated countries can produce 
within their present areas the food requirements 
for their increasing populations, the need for ter- 
ritorial expansion will be greatly diminished and 
a major cause of war will cease to exist. 

Yes, the world now offers many more opportun- 
ities to the young man with vision than ever before, 
provided he will take the hundreds of possibilities 
and break them down into their many fields of pos- 
sible endeavor, using, of course, his foresight and 
originality. The treasures are revealed only to 
those who really seek for them; but they are there 
in great abundance for those who do. 

And by no means ever let yourselves get the im- 
pression you must live a life time to master new 
possibilities. Read the histories of our progress 
and you will easily recognize the parts played by 
young men like Newton, Pascal, Watt, Whitney, 
Stephenson, Edison, and hundreds of others; cur- 
rent history is full of young men’s achievements, es- 
pecially in the new fields daily opening up. 

America has established the custom of pioneer- 
ing. When Americans find existing fields cluttered 
up and becoming exhausted of possibilities, they 
never take the situation lying down. Instead, they 
drag out their initiative and originality—priceless 
heritages of their race—and find new fields to con- 
quer. Therein lies the secret of America’s phenom- 
enal progress and today’s youth is but another link 
in a chain which stretches farther ahead than the 
eye can reach. 


CHARACTER 


Maurice Patrick, 0.S.B. 


VERY normal boy is forever seeking something. 

All his thoughts, desires, and actions are per- 

severingly directed toward his quest. Content- 
ment or happiness is his goal. 

In striving for the goal every full blooded youth de- 
sires recognition, seeks companionship, craves thrills, 
and wants security. The easiest, the fastest, and the 
safest way to attain this happiness or contentment is 
on the highway of character. 

By character is meant a life governed by principles— 
settled and upright rules of action. The deciding in- 
fluence in the life of every boy is character. It isn’t 
where you are or who you are that counts; it’s what 
you are. To have those who know a boy best say, “He 
is a sterling character—genuine through and through,” 
is as nice a tribute as any boy could desire. 

Time and persevering effort are required for a 
sterling character, for it is the result of common sense 
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and right living and is built up and preserved by con- 


stant effort alone. 
practice. 

Applying character to daily life we can define it as 
right thinking, right feeling, and right acting. “I do 
what I know; I am what I do, and what I am going 
to be, I am now becoming,” is an old adage from which 
we may conclude tnat thoughts make habits and hapits 
form character. Any habit is the result of repeated 
acts. and behind every act is a thought. To maintain 
upright action and sterling habits you must carefully 
guard your thinking. 

A considerable portion of character is in what you 
already are, because of what you have already done. 
The thing to do now is to discover just what you 
actually are, paint a new picture of what you would 
like to become, and work to accomplish it by improving 
your thoughts on the happenings of daily life. 


No one learns what he does not 


June 





Let Loyalist Sympathizers Read This— 


And Blush! 


Letter of the Abbot General at Subiaco, Italy, describing the martyrdom of the Bene- 
dictines from the Priory of the Blessed Virgin at Podio, Spain.* 


Reverend Fathers and Beloved Brothers in Christ! 


HE RECENT unhappy occurrences in Spain 

are still fresh in our memory, and though we 
shudder in horror at the very thought of the crimes 
perpetrated by the depraved Communists, neverthe- 
less we find great pleasure in recounting the won- 
derful deeds of so many Christians who nobly gave 
up their lives for Christ’s sake. Their history is 
glorious, and redounds to the glory of the Benedic- 
tine Order, no less than to our Congregation. We 
speak especially about the latest happenings to the 
monks of the priory of the Blessed Virgin of Podio 
—those monks who after suffering much for their 
faith passed from the prison of this life to the life 
of freedom with Christ. 

We will but briefly touch upon the capture and 
bloody death of our fortunate confreres. The great- 
er number became martyrs on the 28th of August, 
1936, after the others had already received that 
honor. All were murdered and buried in the ceme- 
tery of Barbastri. Eleven priests, three clerics and 
five lay-brothers make up the list of those who re- 
ceived the martyr’s crown. 

At the time when the Communists had decided 
to capture our monastery (July, 1936), the com- 
munity consisted of thirty two members, twelve 
priests, four clerics, six lay-brothers, and ten stu- 
dents. Three of the monks—Father Veremund, 
Frater Andrew Burgos and Frater Hilary Simon, 
together with all the students, were providentially 
saved from death. Father Veremund at the time 
was staying in the abbey of Vallisvenaria. Frater 
Andrew had gone to the monastery of “The Mira- 
cle” for his health’s sake. Frater Hilary, though 
captured, was given freedom because he was a 
Frenchman. The students indeed were spared by 
the savage captors, but such was the treatment ac- 
corded them that we can truly say they underwent 
a moral martyrdom. 


* Taken from The Abbey Chronicle, (St. Benedict, 
La.) April, 1940. 
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Translated by Fr. Bede Becnel, 0.S.B. 


From day to day the dreadful events grew worse. 
The superior of Podio gave his whole fatherly at- 
tention to sending his monastic family to a safe 
place. The greater number of the religious accord- 
ingly clothed themselves in secular garb, and spent 
each day in the nearby woods. In the late after- 
noon all would return home at a given signal agreed 
upon beforehand. 


On July 22nd came the day of expulsion. It was 
nearly five o’clock in the afternoon after the recita- 
tion of the rosary that the monks on leaving the 
church were accosted by soldiers from the city of 
Barbastri. The Fathers asked what they wanted. 
In reply the soldiers officiously commanded that the 
monks leave the monastery immediately and proceed 
to the foot of the hill. If they refused, the house 
would be burned. On Father Prior’s advice, each 
one took what was necessary for himself. 


As the descent began all passionately implored 
the aid of the Blessed Virgin of Podio, for it was 
evident that they would never again ascend that 
hill. All were herded together and placed in the 
charge of approximately thirty soldiers. Then 
they were questioned concerning the whereabouts 
of arms and treasures, for it was suspected that 
such things were hidden in the monastery. In vain 
did the soldiers search every nook and corner of the 
house. Then they asked for the miraculous image 
of the Mother of God. To avoid greater evils, they 
were shown the subterranean vault where lay con- 
cealed the sacred image, some silver lamps and 
other sacred vessels. 


After this insolent usurpation of the monastery, 
the brethren were brought to a small villa of the 
community, situated only two thousand paces from 
the main building. There they spent the night in 
constant prayer on their beds of straw. In the ear- 
ly morning all were struck with consternation as 
they beheld their monastery in flames—the sacri- 
legious work of the soldiers. 
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About one o’clock in the afternoon they were 
transferred . to a college conducted by Christian 
Brothers in Barbastri. Here they gave eloquent 
testimony of their faith by suffering excruciating 
tortures for over a month. However, life was such 
that with due precaution they could offer the holy 
sacrifice behind closed doors. They were even al- 
lowed to take dinner together in the refectory, and 
throughout the day to pay frequent visits to the 
church. 

Thus they spent their time until the 25th of July. 
On that day from Catalonia came a threatening 
band of soldiers, clamoring for the death of all the 
monks. 

The martyrs of Christ fled to a safe place of con- 
cealment, and their death was averted by the rector 
of the college, who went to the captain of the sol- 
diers and asked that he and his brethren be spared. 
He also obtained pardon for the monks, so that all 
with light hearts came forth from their hiding 
place. 

Before long, however, another garrison of sol- 
diers replaced the former, and all, more like devils 
than men, inflicted every kind of punishment on the 
helpless monks. These were locked in the school. 
No more were they able to offer the sacrifice or 
visit the church, yet they prayed continually. For 
nourishment they received a few crumbs from their 
captors, and the school children collected herbs for 
them in the garden. Nor was the heavenly food 
wanting to make joyful their daily expectation of 
death. 

As a rule each day about twenty would be mur- 


dered. This heinous crime was generally perpe-| 


trated in the death of night in the cemetery and 
often the victims were stripped and burned alive. 
On the 9th of August about noon, the Most Rev. 
Bishop, and twenty others, including our Father 
Marion Sierra received the martyr’s crown. In 
the afternoon of August 22nd, when all thought 
the hour of death was at hand, the prior absolved 
each one “in articulo mortis” to which was con- 
nected a plenary indulgence, and the prayers for 
those in the agony of death were said. 

During this time of danger, each monk wrote a 
letter to his family, in which he expressed his sin- 
cere love for God and parents. At the end of this 
letter we will add the letter of the monk Aurelius 
Boix, which will serve as a proof that soldiers of 
Christ considered nothing more dear than to shed 
their blood for God’s sake. 

On the 28th of August the soldiers of Christ 
were rudely awakened by a great clamoring re- 
sounding throughout the whole college. Immedi- 
ately they were thrown into the street, and led to 


the old cemetery by a blood-thirsty and fiendish 
mob of soldiers. 

Praying and singing in festive mood they suf- 
fered many things for their Christian faith, and 
ended the beautiful course of their life by being 
crowned by Christ Himself. Their bodies were 
thrown together into a pit, and probably burnt. 

In order that “God may be glorified in all things” 
and for the good of our own souls we will give a 
few particulars about these illustrious confessors 
of the faith. 

Father Maur Palazuelos, the prior, surpassed all 
the others in true greatness of soul. While in pris- 
on he was an angel of consolation to his sons in 
Christ, and an apostle to the guards. In the great- 
est dangers he always procured the bread of angels 
for his captive brethren and even for the bishop. 
To the murderers he preached the gospel of Christ. 
His own murderer relates this of him: 

“When Fr. Maur was being led to the place of 
execution, he was allowed, at his own request, to 
make the journey on foot. Even when bound he 
continued to comfort his sons, telling them to have 
courage and lift up their hearts; their suffering 
would be brief, to be replaced by everlasting joy. 
At the hospital he said to me: ‘I beseech you to let 
me speak to my mother.’ Thinking thai his mother 
was still living I gave my consent. Then turning 
himself towards his monastery, sweetly and beauti- 
fully he sang to the Virgin the ‘Ave Maria.’ 

“When some soldiers rebuked him, he answered: 
‘Do you not know that my mother is the queen of 
heaven?’ He again exhorted his brethren to for- 
give their murderers, and he himself gave them the 
example. Then I, becoming enraged took hold of 
him and said: ‘You shall sing no more to your 
mother; you shall die here,’ and so saying I held 
the gun to his mouth. The shot tore open his neck. 
Thus it was that Maur obtained the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, while as a dutiful son he sang to his moth- 
er.” 

Father Marion Sierra was brought before court 
and ordered under penalty of death to reveal where 
the arms and treasures of the monastery were con- 
cealed: “The house of God,” he said, “has no need 
of arms; the home of the poor lays up no treasure 
upon earth.” To cast fear into him, the sound of 
exploding shells was imitated. Struck with ter- 
ror, the venerable monk fell to the ground, amidst 
the derisive laughter of the murderers. They be- 
gan to search him, even removing his clothes, and 
when they found nothing, his body was shamefully 
treated. Unwittingly these wicked men fulfilled 
in him what the virgin of Syracuse, St. Lucy, once 
said: “If you command me, who am unwilling, to 
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be violated, my chastity will receive a double re- 
ward.” The invincible martyr summoning his re- 
maining strength, strongly rebuked his slayers, 
from whom he received his martyrdom. 
Father Raymond Llados, upon entering the ceme- 
tery, bent over as one would do who is removing 
his shoes. To those who asked why he did that, he 
answered: “It is becoming that one shouid go 
barefoot to the altar of sacrifice.” His martyrdom 
was soon accomplished. 
When Father Ildephonse Fernandez was being 
led to the place of execution, his guards shouted 
out: “Long live Communism!” With a loud voice 
he replied: “Long live Christ, the King!” His 
head was cut off. 
Frater Aurelius Boix, from his prison cell wrote 
to his parents and brother a letter which is worthy 
to be included in the “Acts of the Martyrs” of the 
Church. 
Convent of the Christian Brothers, 
Barbasti, August 9, 1936. 

Peace! 

To my very dear parents and brother, 


If this letter reaches you, my dear parents and 
brother of my heart, the bearer will inform you 
about all that has happened to me. I will write 
just a few things. 

Eighteen days ago nearly all the monks of Podio 
were imprisoned in this convent. Taking advantage 
of a solemn promise made to us, and using great 
caution, I am able with pleasure to reveal a few 
things to those who are most dear to me. In the 
last few nights many priests, a few monks and 
three canons, numbering about sixty in all, were 
murdered. Last night the bishop met. his death. 
Up to now I have retained a great calmness; some- 
time I even have a certain longing for the coming 
hour of struggle. To me it is a great privilege to 
offer up my life to God as a victim for a cause so 
holy, for the crime of being a religious. If God 
pleases to make me worthy of such a great honor, 
then rejoice with me, dear parents and brother, for 
you will have a martyr for a son and brother. There 
is only one thing that troubles me, man that I am; 
I cannot give you one last kiss. I will never forget 
you, and it causes me sorrow to know that you are 
so anxious about my condition. My dear parents 
and you, my brother, cheer up. The glory of the 
cause for which I lay down my life will always ac- 
company your sadness. Pray for me; I seek the 
better life. 


My very dear father, the uprightness of your 
soul tells me that your faith is great enough to 
realize the favor which God is bestowing upon me. 
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This serves as a great incentive to me. I kiss you 
more tenderly than I have ever done before. Good- 
bye, father; we will be together in heaven forever. 
Amen. 


You, my dear mother, are chosen by God to be 
the mother of a martyr. The very thought makes 
me happy. Mother, let us take comfort in the knowl- 
edge that some day we shall be together in happi- 
ness, never to be separated. When you think of my 
death, also remember that for which I died. Your 
son is dead, but he is a martyr! God grant that I 
will never be found guilty of any crime other than 
that for which I am to die,—namely, that I am a 
disciple of Christ. Oh! my sweet mother, good- 
bye! Again, good-bye! We will meet in heaven! 
I am very happy! 

Dear brother, God has given me two special 
graces—my solemn profession and martyrdom. Do 
you not think I am one of God’s favorites? There 
is nothing more intimate that I can tell you. Please 
forward the other letters* you have received with 
this cne. Write to the others about my captivity, 
etc. I hope you have understood what I have tried 
to express. A last kiss to you, brother. 


As I leave you, my parents and brother, I con- 
gratulate both you and myself. May God always 
watch over the family which he has so wonderfully 
blessed. 


Your son, who loves you with an eternal love, 
Aurelius Angelus Boix 


Brother Lawrence Santolaria sought safety in 
flight, but was captured and thrown into prison. 
After a short trial the sentence of death was passed 
upon him. He was first severely wounded. Then 
the murderers, after soaking him in oil, made a 
torch of his body. He breathed forth his soul 
amidst prayers to the Lord. 

Brother Michael Saiz, the monastery cook, proved 
himself invincible. Asked whether he were a 
priest, he said, “No.” Do you want to be freed? 
“By no means; if I am not a priest, at least I am 
a religious, and therefore as my brothers did, so 
also shall I do.” 


Behold, the noble race of conquerors! 
Subiaco—Feast of St. Maur, 1940—- 


Devotedly in the Lord, 

Dom Emmanuel Cartonti, O. 8S. B. 

Abbot General of the Cassinese Congrega- 
tion of the Primitive Observance. 


(Eprtor’s Nore:—One of these letters reached Fa- 
ther Patrick, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, and is 
the subject of the following article.) 
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A VICTIM OF THE REDS 


Patrick Shaughnessy, O.S.B. 


ORE than three years ago I read of his mar- 
tyrdom; today I received his last message. 
Written from a prison in Barbastro, Spain, on 
August 9, 1936, just before his martyrdom he says: 
“Adieu, dearest friend, I am going to unite my- 
self with my Infinite Love who is giving me the 
very special grace of mar- 
tyrdom. I will pray for you.” 
Most affectionately in Christ, 
Aurelio Boix, O.S.B. 
Almost four years have 
passed since this was writ- 
ten but it has just reached 
me. The martyr’s brother, 
Joaquin Boix, to whom it 
had been entrusted, has just 
sent it to me. He explains 
his delay saying that after 
he escaped from the camp of 
the Reds, who had forced 
many to join their ranks, he 
was engaged in fighting for 
God and his country on the 
side of the Nationalists un- 
til the end of the war. He 
received these lines, he says, 
among nine letters which ar- 
rived from his brother, Au- 
relio, as by a miracle, at the 
time when the Marxist rev- 
olution was at its height. 
And now that he is once 
more living a home in peace 
he sends me these precious 
lines. 
Aurelio Boix, 0.S.B., had 
entered the monastery of Pueyo as a student when 
he was but nine years old. He came to the Bene- 
dictine College at Rome in November of 1931, 
where he immediately attracted attention by his 
lively, cheerful nature. Not knowing Italian at the 
time, he spoke Latin with the other students and 
astonished them with the fluency with which he 
could handle that language. As one of the students 
remarked, he spoke Latin “like a professor.” And 
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he was at that time but 18 or 19 years of age. 

It was a very short time before he was able to 
speak Italian fluently also, so that after he had 
been in Rome but two months I enlisted his aid in 
improving my own use of that language. This aid 
he readily granted. 

As I have mentioned, Au- 
relio was exceedingly cheer- 
ful and lively, and I might 
add, at times playful. Re- 
ferring to these traits in a 
letter later on he mentioned 
that he was a bit “revolu- 
tionary.” But this tendency 
in him was combined with 
innocence and goodness. The 
only time I can remember 
him saying anything uncom- 
plimentary concerning any- 
one was on an occasion when 
the Communists in Spain 
were mentioned. He then 
remarked very briefly but 
forcefully that they were the 
cruelest of human beings. 
One who saw the doings of 
some of these Communists 
later described them better 
as “very denizens of hell.” 


I used to marvel at the ex- 
cellent memory of Aurelio 
and I was edified as he sang 
by heart the long passages 
from the Divine Office or the 
Missal as he operated at the 
same time a mimeograph, 

turning out the notes of the various professors at 
the College. 

He hardly ever spoke of political conditions in 
Spain but I do remember one remark that he made. 
He told me of a remark that was supposed to have 
been made by Stalin, or one of the Red leaders, 
that the Bolshevists wished to control the three 
pivotal corners of Europe; Russia, Spain, and Ire- 
land. To this remark someone answered: “We 
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have Russia, we have a good hold on Spain, but we 
will never get Ireland.” 

Aurelio wrote to me on March 22, 1936, four 
months before the beginning of the civil war. As 
usual he had little to say concerning the political 
situation, but towards the end of his letter he wrote 
the following words: “In Spain the political situa- 
tion is very delicate; life is becoming always more 
difficult for the religious: but I have the faith and 
the assurance that God will provide for us and that 
nothing will happen without His permission. May 
His will be done!” 

When the war broke out in Spain I often thought 
of my young friend. I thought that I remembered 
him speaking about dying young, but I am sure he 
did not foresee the end that was to be his. The 
first news about the monastery to which he be- 
longed came through the Buckfast Abbey Chronicle 
of September, 1936. Here I read the account of a 
French lay-brother, who had managed to escape to 
his native land, of the martyrdom of nearly all the 
members of the monastery of El] Pueyo, to which 
young Aurelio belonged. This left little room for 
hope in regard to my friend. Another account soon 
left no doubt that Aurelio was among those who 
had fallen victims to the Reds and had given their 
lives for Christ. In the Spanish monastic review, 
the Monasticon (Nos. 3 & 4 of 1936) were given 
the names of those martyred and among them was 


Benedictine Priory of Pueyo (Northern Spain) with a 
Shrine of Our Lady dating back to 1101. 


that of Aurelio Boix, O.S.B. The account in the 
Monasticon added that these monks were barbar- 
ously assassinated, some of them in an indescriba- 
ble way. The Buckfast Abbey Chronicle had men- 
tioned that most of them had been beheaded. 


I now felt sure that my friend was in Heaven 
and I did not expect to hear from him again on 
this earth. So it was with great surprise and joy 
that I received this last message from one who, I 
am confident, is a true martyr and is fulfilling his 
promise to pray for me in Heaven. 





FOR JUNIOR KNIGHTS 


The Supreme Test 


AVING inherited the blood of the Greeks of old, 

who were thrilled at the athletic contests, and 

of the Romans, who delighted in the gladiatorial 
combats, we revel in witnessing touch downs, home 
runs, and dare-devil stunts. We all like to see a good 
fight. All of this means that we want ACTION. 
Action, not an easy chair existence, is what every young 
American craves. 


We read of programs of Catholic Action; we hear 
of men of action. The newspapers tell the tales of 
men who died in action. And yet as far as we our- 
selves are concerned, when it comes time to act, our 
bravery and our determination are throttled by de- 
featism. The “Let George do it” attitude strangles 
the will, and we surrender. 


The words of the Apostle are still practical: 
ye doers of the word and not hearers only deceiving 


“Be 


yourselves.” In other words don’t make a fool out of 


yourself by failing to put into action what you have 
learned from your parents, your teachers, and your 
pastor. 

A wise man of the first century was also addressing 
youths of the twentieth century when he said: “God 
has given us the power of bearing and turning to ac- 
count whatever happens, the spirit of manliness and 
fortitude and highmindedness, so that the greater the 
difficulty, the greater the opportunity of adorning our 
character by meeting it. If, for example, fever comes, 
it brings from Him this message: ‘Give me a proof 
that your moral training has been real.’ There is a 
time for learning, and a time for practising what we 
have learnt; in the lecture-room we learn; and then 
God brings us to the difficulties of real life and says to 
us: ‘It is time now for the real contest.’ Life is in 
reality an Olympic festival; we are God’s athletes, 
to whom He has given an opportunity of showing of 
what stuff we are made.” 


Gilbert Hess, OSB. 
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The treasures are revealed only to those who 
really seek them; but they are there in great 
abundance for those who do. 


—where the wind wispers in the palms 


A Desert Heritage 


Paul Wilhelm 


LIVE in an oasis in the heart of the Colorado 

Desert of California. Hills rim it, wasteland 
surrounds it. There is but one road. It is obscure 
and sandy and dry. But it leads to a spot of green 
in all that waste. Here in this refuge, shut off 
from the world, where the wind whispers in the 
palms and the moon reflects the glory of the white 
dunes, I have found peace and immeasurable free- 
dom. I have been here seven years. 

I was twenty-three that first October, fresh out 
of the School of Foreign Service at Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C. Autumn, winter, 
spring and summer: hunting, exploring, working, 
but more particularly living—and learning to know 
the desert through the eyes of my two burros. 

I am not the first that turned his back on all the 
comforts that life offers in the cities. In a sense 
we are outcasts, misfits, taking a joyful flight into 
a wind-swept strange land. But we are happy, even 
in loneliness and solitude, for the love of the wilder- 
ness is like love itself, a face seen but hidden be- 
hind a veil, forever an illusive, unattained mystery. 

People told me the desert was a devil. They 
judged by its color and heat. They said it was the 
cause of death and failure and heartache. “Stay 
away from it,” they said. “It is the offspring of 
defeat. It will sap you and destroy you. It will 









smother you and kill you.” 

But they were mistaken. In what more favored 
lands can we find richer treasure than sincerely 
enduring friendship? In what other part of the 
earth are there so many unlocked doors, unpatrolled 
trails, freedom from fear of robbery or attack? 
Here in the wilderness, wandering behind my bur- 
ros, I have found it to be a land of rest, of peace 
and utter contentment. As you shall see, I came to 
know it better than anyone else. During these 
peaceful, settled years, we two, the desert and I, 
have been alone. 

Above, around me, enveloping and tenderly press- 
ing upon me, the ancient desert peace of God pre- 
vails as it did in the beginning. Confident that 
many never see the desert, or at least my desert, I 
am trying to answer now through simple recital 
of what my desert experience has been and what it 
still means to me. 

HIRTY-FIVE years ago my father—a Califor- 

nia pioneer—traded two mules and a buckboard 
for eighty acres in the desert—in Thousand Palms 
Canyon. Like most of the old timers he believes 
that the stillness of the desert is as necessary to 
their lives—to the imagination, let us say—as so- 
ciety is to the development of character. They used 
often to make trips past the mountains into the 
Land of Quiet. Father happened on 
this spot while journeying across the 
desert with his two favorite mules 
and a new buckboard. 

He was searching for a likely wat- 
ering place for some stock. Dry years 
were doing things to California ranch- 
ers in those days. Father meant to 
bring two hundred head of horses and 
mules from his ranch in Hemet Val- 
ley into the desert for spring pasture. 

I have often imagined how his eyes 
must have shone when he first beheld 
the oasis. He is from Bavaria and 


Paul Wilhelm spends four hours daily in 
his library in the palm log Trading Post 
studying and writing of the desert. 
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The Canyon of the Thousand Palms from 
Squaw Hill upon = Services are 


loves green growing things. After two 
weeks of scanning nothing but desolation 
from the seat of the buckboard the lovely 
sight of the oasis must surely have given 
him the sensation produced by the smell 
of green pasture grass in the spring. 
From the first father was taken with 
the peace that attends the forest of 
fronded giants and the cool springs bub- 
bling from the sands in the deep shade. 
Many times in the years gone by I have 
heard him say, “Far off in the desert 
there is that oasis. It has a spiritual 
calm about it that attracts one to it. Perhaps it is 
the spirit of some old tribe that once lived there 
in utter peace. Whatever it is, it has a real power 
to draw one to it.” And he resolved that the oasis 
would be his own. Shortly after, he made the 
trade that has become history in Riverside County. 


And peace is here. For countless ages it has 
been a haven of rest for weary travelers: birds 
sought its refuge fatigued by long flights in a blue- 
bright sky; Indian families laden with baskets 
bound for the pinion forests on the higher mesas 
made sheltered camps; Spanish adventurers and 
scouts from overland parties seeking a pass into 
the fertile Pacific valleys drank deeply from the re- 
freshing springs, and brown-robed, sandal-footed 
missionaries bringing with them bright beads and 
a Figure on a Cross to receptive tribes found here 
a hidden sanctuary. 


In a subconscious search for an elusive some- 
thing I, too, came to the oasis. My college days 
were over; travel had left me unsatisfied. I found 
myself out of step with life. It was moving too 
fast. High-powered civilization flaunted meaning- 
less isms in my face. In Washington, D.C., I had 
seen enough of politics. In those first years of the 
depression my mind refused to stick to any job. I 
was worn out; tired. I longed for horizons. I 
wanted clear things. So I came to the desert. 


The summer and autumn of 1933 I plodded dusty 
miles behind my burro pack. Over lava fields and 
salt flats I sang my songs and only the desolate 
winds heard. Beside lonely waterholes I dreamed 
my dreams and contemplated God. In desert up- 
lands where grow pinion and joshua trees I read 
Aristotle, World History and Shakespeare, offering 
up my thoughts to the stars on the fragrant trail 
of juniper smoke. But whether on mile high mesas 
or shifting sand dunes, I forever searched beyond 
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the next ridge for some place that I would know 
instinctively as mine. 


One evening in the last days of October I stood 
footsore and weary on a bluff above a great can- 
yon. Before me was a sheer drop into space. What 
held me spellbound was the sight of an oasis nestled 
in a cup of brown hills directly below—the only 
thing to arrest the eye in all those leagues of waste. 

Happiness is rare. Yet there was enough in that 
one evening to last me a lifetime. I gazed down 
into that oasis while day faded into dusk and a 
crescent moon and star-points of light appeared. 
Then a great realization swept over me. Like a 
cloud it enveloped me making my senses alert to an 
ecstatic world of beauty to which, until now, they 
had been blind. Through the sudden re-discovery 
of my desert heritage the heretofore unquenchable 
thirst—the fever to seek beyond one more hill— 
was slaked. For a long moment my whole being 
was exalted in a peace made of nothing but the 
spirit. I had come home. 

Those first few months were not easy. I was 
without funds. There was no road, no building. I 
lived in a dug-out on the sunny side of a bank. 
Life was simple, pleasureable; the days not long 
enough, the nights far too short. I saw no other 
human being for two months. Then one day I fol- 
lowed the trail down to the pool below the springs. 
As was my wont each afternoon, I bathed in the 
warm water. With the colored chameleons I sunned 
myself on the sandy bank. The soft music of cas- 
eading water and the lazy vadence of crickets lulled 
me to sleep. When 1 awoke three middle aged In- 
dians on fine looking ponies were silently grinning 
down on me not ten paces distant. 


They had come, they said, twenty miles to bathe 
in the water; apparently they were not surprised 
to find me there. One of them was suffering from 
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stiffened joints. It seems that for years their peo- 
ple had made pilgrimages here to gain the benefits 
of the medicinal water and the spiritual fragrance 
left by the Early People, a vanished tribe whose 
graves were to be found in the hummocks up the 
canyon. They told a legend of a great war between 
the nomadic Yumans and the Early People over the 
healing water. In that battle one thousand braves 
were killed. Where 
they fell, a thousand 
palms sp*ang up— 
ghosts of the van- 
quished race. 

The Indians tarried 
but a little while, 
bathed in the springs 
and soberly rode a- 
way into the night. 
Only the familiar 
sounds were left: a 
coyote’s petulant cry 
from the brown hills, 
the hoot of an owl 
and the symphony of 
frogs at their home 
in the springs. 

In a circle of white 
light, from a moon 
directly overhead, I sat down and ran my hands 


through the clean sand. Never before had the 
earth seemed so close, the world so generous and 
wide and peaceful. In a flood of emotion I thrilled 


at the feel of the warm earth. I trembled with 
a quiet joy at the throbbing stillness of the desert 
night. Here peace was, eternal, sure. The desert 
had made up its mind ages ago; it was unalterable. 
Man must submit to the contemplative life if he 
desired to live happily within these silent borders. 
Then only would come the full revelation. 

There must be others who felt as I—who were 
filled with a longing for release from convention, a 
system of laws and the overwhelming futility of 
life that stifles those living within the cities. Sure- 
ly there were a few of the brave who would dare 
to face a wilderness of sage and sand, wind and 
silence for the peace and medicinal waters here in 
this primeval oasis lost somewhere in the illimitable 
wasteland! None but the brave? In those days I 
did not know that everyone yearns for peace, beauty 
and the friendship of the hills. 

I set to work building a road out of the canyon. 
When the sun was too warm I returned to the shade 
of the palms. Beneath their rustling fronds I cre- 
ated crude fireplaces; small tables and chairs were 
made out of mesquite and willow. Campers came 


up the faint road. Accommodations were ample 
and clean, the oasis filled with the song of birds. 
The visitors came back—and brought their friends! 
Luckily it was mid-winter. The desert had on 
its soft, velvet garments. I began the construction 
of a cabin of huge fallen palm trunks. These were 
raised upright and chinked between with clay. It 
rivaled in strength and appearance the early set- 
tlers stockades. When 

the palm log room 

was complete I moved 

in. Like a king I sat 

before the fireplace 

watching the flames 

drowse and nod over 

a few chunks of juni- 

per wood. But I was 

not happy. I wanted 

to move back to the 

dug-out with its 

crooked chimney, 

mice and dirt walls. 

There I had known 

my first hardships. 

But I kept building 


At the beginning of summer the two burros are packed and until two small cot- 
four months of dusty vagabond days begun. 


tages were set among 
the palms and anoth- 
er room added to the log Trading Post. 

Water was never an item in the oasis. There 
are springs all over the eighty acres. Palms grow 
in profusion, their roots tapping the underground 
lake three feet beneath the ground surface. For 
the sake of sanitation, water was drawn from a 
well with a bucket. When the windmill and tanks 
were installed and water ran into the Post and cot- 
tages—cool, sparkling water flowing from real taps! 
—I used often to forget myself, pick up a bucket, 
saunter to the old well and hawl up on the rope. 
Then, realizing my mistake, I would stand there a 
bit sheepishly, listening to the drip of water from 
the bucket, the same “chee-rup” of the phoebe in 
the arroweed and smell familiar fragrances of moss 
and lichen. Life, I thought, was becoming too com- 
plicated. Progress here in the oasis was taking me 
away from earthy things. An empty bucket in my 
hand, up the path to the Post, I would stalk back, 
resigned. 

June came; the desert season ended. One more 
cabin had been built. The log cabin was stocked 
with a few necessary supplies. 

Willie Soza, a son of one of my Indian friends, 
returned many times that first lean summer. He 
taught me my first lessons in horticulture. I be- 
came deft with a flail and basket harvesting chia 
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and wild wheat. He explained how to grind the 
wild wheat with meal obtained from the palo verde 
tree seed pods, thin with water and fry in a skillet. 
I discovered that chia stirred into sweetened water 
proves delightfully suggestive of cinnamon and 
lemon. (Two years later on pleasant rambles over 
the desert with Charles Francis Saunders, Califor- 
nia’s foremost botanist, I learned that this seed 
was cultivated in the roval gardens of the Aztecs. 
Today it is a national drink in Mexico.) Besides 
mesquite seed pods and palm seeds I found the 
value of wild onion and the fat, succulent hearts of 
young mescal plants. The Indian pointed out some 
wild bee hives in the cliffs. With the honey from 
these spread over a newly baked mescal heart a 
savory and nutritious dish resulted. 


Sometimes, tired of this diet, I would build 
snares for rabbit and quail. Once, not having any 
luck with the snares I pounced upon a fat wood rat 
that happened along. It was impossible to wait 
until it had been fried to the right turn. Another 
time a rattlesnake was devoured with this same 
keen, primitive delight. When mind and man sat 
down to such a feast together I marvelled that mind 
looked on in repugnance and man cried aloud for 
more. 


The August heat had withered everything but 
the palo verde, greasewood and mesquite. A rare- 


fied air, clear and dry, lent the hills and mesas a 
multi-colored brilliance. Even at sunset these 
shades lingered, assuming soft, luminous hues. 

Here was the epitome of brooding mystery—this 
desolate, silent land. Here was the fount of utter 
loneliness, barren beauty, complete peace. Above 
the low-lying wastes of sand ancient mountain 
chains like old knuckles lifted from wrinkled bones. 
There were miles of great stretches spotted white 
from gypsum deposits in dry lake beds; and then, 
lost in remote spots, there were springs where wil- 
lows grew and huddled groups of palms. 

It was pleasant, those summer evenings, reading 
from my library or handling again the arrowheads 
and earthen jars I had found in deserted, sand- 
swept camps. 

These evidences of a people that had lived 
and died in this barren country awoke in me 
an overwhelming sense of reverence for the 
very ground on which I trod. One thing was 
certain: although life had been hard, a de- 
liberated manner of living had given them 
poise, assurance—a thing despised by maraud- 


palm log Trading Post nestled among the 
ee Palms Oasis “made of moon and stars and 
fragrant winds...” 
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ing tribes. The perfected type is seldom found in 
a land of plenty. Through the never-ending strug- 
gle in these wastes of adversity where Nature ar- 
mors ail living things with strength and patience, 
there crystallized here, out of conflict and cunning, 
perhaps one of the noblest manifestations. Every- 
thing proved that sparks of a primitive culture had 
been born. Life had become purposeful, planned— 
perhaps the intelligent use of the spring water for 
intensive irrigation. In sand mounds concealing 
the cremated dead I unearthed a maize—or corn— 
stored in great jars, jasper spear heads, precious 
stone beads, obsidian arrowheads, fine woven mats, 
thorn needles and bone tools set in stone. 


A stone wall on a mesa—the only monument left 
by those people that had come—from where? Lin- 
gering on from necessity, at first, then finding that 
they were happy in this expansive land of sand and 
stars. Where had they gone? Died, one by one. 
from disease? Killed by the wandering Mimbre- 
nos? Who knows? 


Autumn rustled back over the hills. It brought 
back soft days, luminous nights, visitors. By word 
of mouth the peace of the oasis was spread to ap- 
preciative folk. Now people come from all walks 
of life to rest at the little ranch in its perfect desert 
setting. Bit by bit the cottages and Post have been 
added on to as money came in. There are six cot- 
tages now and a comfortable, five room Trading 
Post which possesses, among other things, my old 
upright piano. It stands proudly in the “Last 
Hitch” where I serve an occasional meal. Since 
that day when I carted the ancient piano up the 
wash in my model T, particularly on still beautiful 
moonlit nights, visiting musicians have softened 
the night hours with Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sona- 
ta.” Then the piano trembles with real joy. Cold 
winter nights before the fireplace we talk of many 
things. Scientists, doctors, priests, ministers, law- 
yers, business men, adventurers, poets, actors—and 
an occasional “health bug’—have felt the glow of 
friendliness of the fire and the security of the log 
house made of moon and stars and fragrant winds. 








Summer I enter into a retreat of quiet for then, 
no visitors come up the sandy road. With my 
burros I have wandered off into the far corners of 
the desert, finding delight in losing myself utterly 
from man, sharing with the desert alone the move- 
ment of the constellations and the march of the sun 
from east to west over spectral ranges...The 
desert is a man’s world. It is not an empty silence 
that broods over the leagues of waste. It is quiet, 
sinister in its plotting. A man has business with 
the wind, the heat, the cold, the floods, the stars 
and silence. He must understand that the law of 
survival of the fittest applies here; he must try to 
outwit the forces of Nature. 

Tramping the desert knowing pangs of hunger, 
thirst, weariness, following wrong trails, getting 
lost on mesas untouched by man, exploring old cliff 
villages hanging like swallows nests high up on 
sandstone cliffs—I have experienced cares that test 
the deepest fiber in a man. I do not do it because 
{ love danger. It is life that I love. Life lived in 
full with the taste of the desert on my lips. 

At the end of summer I am drawn like a magnet 
to the little oasis in the hills. Entering the palm- 
filled canyon, usually early in October, dusty and 
tired, I feel a flood of emotion sweep over me. It 
is as though I am a lost monk returning again to 
his monastery. 

So my life has become made up of two things, 
living fully throughout the winter, greeting old 
and new friends, teaching them the Gospel of the 
Hills, and then, in summer, creeping from moun- 
tain to mountain through the Great Southwest and 
Mexico behind my burros, ruminating on Truth, on 
Life, and on the fine minds that I had met and en- 
joyed at the oasis the past winter....That seems 
to me the miracle of life, these meetings and shar- 
ings, these enduring friendships, these lessons in 
human relations, making one know that each in- 
dividual, possessing a mental world, a physical 
world and a spiritual world is an empire in himself. 

But always on these wanderings I have searched 
for something that is indefinable. I long to capture 
a part of Nature that is still a mystery—searching 
until a time comes when I feel that I have touched 
upon the main-spring of the desert’s timelessness— 
until I know that I have found the Heart of the 
Desert. And in a certain sense, I have found It. 
Let me show you what I mean. 

It is the brooding silence of the barren lands; 
the breath from out of the North flowering all those 
aisles of sandy plains with color and fragrance. It 
takes me beside still waters where sleeps an inland 
sea dead in its salty tomb, into lands that caress 
me in the resigned patience of an ancient people, 
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who talked and prayed on lonely hills when the 
moon dipped low in the west. It is the Voice of 
the hunter and the hunted fleeing headlong through 
crooked trails of desert forests, speeding out of the 
sage and greasewood into the burst of pinion and 
joshua, racing down jagged slopes of bad lands into 
the table country below. Like the night It is 
mystery wrapped round with faint stars. Like the 
night It is flush with the pearl-rose of Its first ban- 
ner of light. The red rocks are part of It and the 
sandy washes where old roots raise gnarled elbows 
above the rushing flood waters are Its course. It 
is the shriek of desert winds over lonely mesas, the 
warm night winds blowing and sighing gently 
through the star-tipped pines. It is the fiber of 
twisted trees and the clearness of turquoise skies. 
In the roar of the storms Its Voice can be heard, 
mouthing the utterancs of the thunder, and alone 
I have gone to meet It, fighting through the dark- 
ness until the high-piled clouds have heard my 
song. With the sweet grasses in hidden glades I 
have listened while It talked in the leaves of the 
aspens, whispering and rustling the golden silences 
into sorrowful dirges. Between the mountain peaks, 
softly creeping, I have found Its ghostly murmurs, 
wildly pleading, outlaw-wise, to the casements of 
the wilderness, and in Its compassion strength has 
come. The peace that comes at noonday and the 
whispering of the wind in the palms at evening are 
Its passwords. And the deeper yearning for a deep- 
er growth through Its solitude and silences are Its 
earnest cravings, forever searching for freedom, 
forever hungering for expression. 


To the Tlewly Ordained 


Do not forget that fundamental truths 

Deep buried in the puzzled breast of man 

Have been made known to you. Allow no bruise 
Or hurt to make you helpless, who began 

Your days as one of those who understands 

Life’s intricacies more than others do. 

For God, Who fills your heart and guides your hand 
Has given wondrous power and strength to you. ° 


Do not be tempted by dis’lusionment 

To refuge take in mediocrity, 

Nor in a moment’s weakness to be bent 

Close to the heart of some false deity; 

But rather hold to what you have with faith. 
Remember how by grace you are endowed 
With light divine, and let no beck’ning wraithe 
Betray you. Lead, and follow not the crowd. 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 
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by Quentin <Morvow 


RED bent down, picked the 
F purse up from the table, count- 
ed the notes and currency it 
contained, paused, looked at his com- 
panion beside him. Eighty dollars 
were in his hands, the difference be- 
tween a full stomach and polite 
starvation. Days passed since he 
had put away a square meal, the 
future seemingly lacked all promise, 
and here was money that would en- 
able him to eat well for over a 
month. It would tide him until per- 
haps a change occurred in his luck. 
He rapped his fingers 
nervously on the table top, 
methodically counted the 
money again, glanced to- 
ward a partly open door. 
There was nothing to stop 
him; he could make an instant get- 
away. 
“I wouldn’t take it, old timer,” 
“You 


said his small companion. 
haven’t gotten down so low that 


you’re obliged to steal. Put it down, 
and let’s go for a walk.” 

“Bah!” muttered Fred. “Walk- 
ing is all I’ve been doing lately. 
“Why shouldn’t I take it? This is 
probably all the money I’ll see again 
for a long time. Im going to take 
it, Mickey.” 

“T’ll hate you if you do.” The lit- 
tle man turned a steady eye on the 
other. That’s Mrs. Larson’s money, 
and you haven’t any right to it. 
She’s been good to you, letting you 
stay here without paying her rent 
until you get a job again. You’ve 
still got a roof over your head, and, 
even if you’re not eating so regular, 
it’s not as bad as if you were starv- 
ing altogether. She still gives you 
breakfasts without expecting any- 
thing for it, and you can bum meals 
from some of your other friends. 
Don’t :steal her money. Don’t break 
her trust in you. She wouldn’t have 
left her purse in this room and gone 
visiting, not if she suspected you 
could be a thief.” 
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“You mean she 

forgot it,” Fred 

answered. She 

knows that I don’t 

eat regular and that 

I’m wearing my last 

suit of clothes. She’d 

know money would be a temptation 

to me. And why shouldn’t I give 

in? I can go a long way on eighty 

bucks, and it’s not a sin for keep- 
ing yourself from starving.” 

“It’s better to starve than to go to 
hell on a full stomach,” said Mickey, 
clipping his words sharp. “So you'll 
eat regular for maybe a month, and, 
after that, what? You know she’d 
report it to the police and they’d be 
looking for you. And then you’d 
have to be dodging them like a rat. 
And where would you go for a job 
then?” 

“I’m washed up in my business,” 
said Fred, nervously opening and 
shutting the purse. I’ve got to look 
for another kind of job anyway. I 
can change my name, and who’s go- 
ing to look for me if I quit New 
York and go to, say, Boston, or Phil- 
ly? There’s not enough in it to 
make it worth their trouble. And 
Mrs. Larson wouldn’t miss it much. 
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She’s got more salted away in the 
bank. Besides, I can’t stay here for- 
ever, not with back rent piling up 
like it is. It'll take me a couple 
years to pay it back even if I'd get a 
job tomorrow. Eighty bucks is 
eighty bucks! I could buy a cheap 
suit of clothes, and maybe I could 
get a job sooner if I had some decent 
rags on my back. And I could eat.” 
“Forget it!” exclaimed Mickey. 
“It’s not your money, and anything 
that don’t belong to you can’t bring 
you no good luck. Anyway, 
it would be a sin, and I’m 
against it.” 
“Why should it bother 
me?” Fred demanded. “Am 
I going to go to hell for a 
measly eighty dollars? What about 
the guys who rob banks? And 
what about the big shots in business 
and the grafting politicians getting 
away with clean murder and every- 
body still respecting them for it? 
There’s nobody saying they’re going 
to hell. No. People look up to 
them. And for me it’s a sin, and 
you tell me I'll go to hell for a mere 
eighty bucks. There must be some- 
thing screwy about a religion that 
says you can’t steal without going 
to hell, but let’s you die starving.” 


“You're talking out of your head,” 
muttered Mickey, his tone indicating 
plain disgust. “You know better 
than to say anything like that. If 
you’re so hard up, you can always 
find a breadline, and they’ll feed you 
until you get organized and find a 
job. It’s cowards who steal, that’s 
what, guys who are afraid to buckle 
down and be regular with them- 
selves. It’s easier to take what other 
people had to work hard for. But, 
don’t do it. You’ve been a regular 
sort of a guy until now, and every- 
body believes in you even if they 
know you’re having tough sledding. 
Don’t go back on them. You’d just 
make yourself a lousy cad and a 
cheap thief.” 
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“Aw, what would it matter what 
they’d call me!” Fred glanced 
around the corners of the front re- 
ception room, thought of his own lit- 
tle cubbyhole upstairs, watched the 
still open door, showed eagerness to 
leave. “I haven’t got a dime I can 
call my own, and eighty bucks is 
eighty bucks. It means I wouldn’t 
worry about meals tomorrow and 
next week. What’s the good of be- 
ing a regular guy when you’ve run 
out of notches pulling in your belt? 
They don’t feed you in church. Sure, 
everything to them is a sin, but, if 
they’d be out starving themselves, 
they’d break every law on the books 
trying to get a square meal. I tell 
you it ain’t right for those guys to 
be preaching about sin and hell, not 
when they don’t know what it means 
to be hungry.” 


“Why take your feelings out on 
them?” Mickey’s voice was caustic. 
“They didn’t write the laws. It’s 
their business to be decent and 
preach charity—and, if you think 
they don’t mean what they preach, 
why don’t you call on some of them. 
Y'll bet they’d feed you and let you 
hang around until you’d get going 
again. What’s the trouble with you 
anyway? Here you’ve been a regu- 
lar, church-going guy all your life, 
and now all of a sudden you’re say- 
ing things you know you don’t 


” 


“I’m hungry and I don’t care who 
knows it,” Fred answered. “And 
I’ve got eighty bucks in my hand and 
I mean to walk out with it. And I 
don’t care what you tell me about 
sin or anything else. If eating re- 
gular is a sin, then I’m all for it, 
and I don’t care what anybody 
says.” 


“Well, it’s not what anybody says 
that really counts,” said Mickey, his 
steady eyes still turned on the other. 
“It’s how you’re going to feel about 
it yourself. You know you’re not go- 
ing to feel right after taking money 
that don’t belong to you. You’re go- 
ing to carry it with you, and the 
thoughts are going to bother you. 
And after you spend it, and that'll 
be in no time at all, you’ll be wishing 
you hadn’t. You'll be back where 
you’re at now, only it’ll be worse 
knowing you’re a thief and maybe 
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the police are looking for you. It 
don’t kind of make sense, not for 
eighty bucks. Yeah, not even for a 
million bucks. It’s a lot better not 
having to run from anything or feel- 
ing you’ve done something that’s 
making you ashamed of yourself. 
Take my advice, put the money down 
and let’s go for a walk. You'll feel 
better after you go around the block. 
Anyway, it’s too stuffy to do any 
thinking in here. Let’s get some 
fresh air.” 

“Sometimes I’d swear you talk 
sense,” Fred said sourly. “When 
you put it that way, it does seem 
kind of foolish. I never did have to 
dodge anybody yet, and there’s no- 
body can point a finger and say I 
done them wrong. Only I’m still 
hungry, and it seems a shame not to 
take this dough. There’s no telling 
when I'll get a job: and a square 
meal again. And here I’ve got 
eighty bucks in my hand—” 

“Put it back in the purse,” in- 
sisted Mickey. “Put it back as 
though you had never taken it out, 
and forget about it. Mrs. Larson 
will return and she’ll put it 
away where it won’t tempt you any 
more and you won’t be sorry. You'll 
be as poor as you are, but at least 
you won’t have no sin to carry 
around and you'll be better off for 
it. Then when you go to church on 
Sunday you can look at God and tell 
Him you had a hard time keeping 
straight but you did it, and maybe 
He’ll bless you for it and change 
your luck. You can’t lose keeping 
on the good side of God, and it’s not 
worth taking chances doing some- 
thing you know is wrong.” 

“Yeah, maybe you’re right.” Fred 
shoved the money back into the 
purse, paused a moment, then locked 
the purse and replaced it on the 
spot where he originally found it. 
He tried to give it every appear- 
ance of not having been disturbed. 
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When that was done be looked down 
on Mickey, smiled a weak smile. 
“Guess we better take a walk,” he 
said quietly. “Maybe I can coax Joe 
to let me have some bananas from 
his fruitstand. That would hold me 
until tomorrow breakfast.” 


They went out, and while they 
were gone Mrs. Larson returned 
home. Not until a few minutes pre- 
vious did she realize she had forgot- 
ten her purse, left it in the front 
room where her tenants and their 
guests were wont to meet during all 
hours of the day. She feared it 
would be taken by someone, and so 
she hurried as fast as she could, 
hoping against hope her entire sav- 
ings would not be gone. A grateful 
sigh relieved her when she found the 
purse where she left it, every cent-of 
her money still there. She felt sure 
no one had been in the room while 
she was gone. 


She was about to take off her hat 
and coat and get to somie of her 
house duties when a telephone rang. 
She went to answer it, then ran up- 
stairs to Fred’s room. But he was 
not there. So she wrote a note and 
left it for him on his dresser top 
where he could see it as soon as he 
entered. The note read: 


Freddie— 


Mr. Willis, the booking agent, 
phoned while you were out. Says 
you should get in touch with him 
immediately. He has a contract for 
you for twenty weeks in vaudeville, 
and you’re to leave tonight for 
Boston. Says he’ll advance you the 
money to get there. I’m so glad for 
your sake. I was sure your luck 
would change. You are too good a 
ventriloquist to be without a job, 
and I hope someday you will be as 
famous with your Mickey as Mr. 
Bergen is with his Charlie Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mrs. Larson. 


June 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 
Thomas Donohine pe Raffo Bowling 


Future Platforms 


64 GOLD spoon in every mouth 

and a gold lining in every 
pot” (so that without the chicken it 
will still look good). Such, it 
seems, would be a rather appro- 
priate slogan, if not for the imme- 
diate, at least for a near future po- 
litical scramble. Such a thing now 
is rather a silly solution for a really 
serious situation. If, however, our 
present gold policy persists for a 
few more years, this, in spite of its 
silliness, may remain the only sen- 
sible answer. 

The fundamental facts of the 
situation are these: In 1932 the na- 
tion’s stock of monetary gold totaled 
$3,918,596,000. A few weeks ago the 
United States held in its possession 
$18,166,000,000 of gold, two thirds 
of the world supply. Nor has there 
been any move to check the constant 
influx. According to figures of 
Federal Reserve authorities the 
United States is receiving $70,000,- 
000 of gold a week, $280,000,000 a 
month. Within the last twelve 
months it received $3,278,000,000. 

These little gold bars, it is well to 
remember, cost us not the old price 
of $20.67 per ounce but that “tips 
included in the list price” of $35.00 
per ounce, the most attractive price 
in the history of the world, a price 
that has attracted and continues to 
draw streams of the yellow metal 
from every part of the world. One 
of the more alarming features of 
this inflow is that it not only shows 
no signs of drying up but is rather 
coming at an ever faster pace. 

Such a situation is creating a 
rather perplexing domestic dilemma. 
Either we keep on collecting gold at 
$35. an ounce or we reduce the price 
and stop or at least slow up the in- 
flow. 

Senator Vandenburg of Michigan 
has hinted that the “purchase of for- 
eign gold be curtailed and repriced 
at least for the period of the war.” 
But such action would not only cause 
involved international complications 
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but also cause some serious domestic 
difficulties. 

If Uncle Sam reduces his price he 
also reduces the value of his gold 
holdings. Tao declare gold worth 
only $20.67 an ounce would cost him 
around five and a half billion dol- 
lars, a sum just about equivalent to 
the total gold reserves of both Eng- 
land and France. 

But not counting the expense of 
such a price reduction, Midas-minded 
Morganthau, our Secretary of the 
Treasury, rejects even a cut to $25. 
per ounce on the grounds that the 
resulting effects on our economy 
would be little short of disastrous. 
He says that this would cause a 
“forty percent increase in the price 
of American currencies to foreign- 
ers” and thus would “constitute a 
severe handicap upon our exports.” 
Then too, he claims, our imports 
would be thirty percent cheaper and 
this would create prices “against 
which our domestic producers could 
not compete.” So he concludes that 
we, have “no acceptable alternative 
than to continue as we are.” 

So far we haven’t been able to see 
his angle or understand how it is 
prosperity for us to pay $35. for $20. 
worth of foreign goods and at the 
same time sell $35. worth of our 
goods for $20. 

In the meantime we buy gold 
right and left with the crazy aban- 
don of a drunken sailor. Most 
Americans are convinced that we 
can’t eat it and so it is buried in old 
Kentucky where it has the same use- 
fulness it enjoyed before man first 
dug it up. The chief difference now 
lies in the fact that foreigners now 
own our goods and securities. 

But even while we are concentrat- 
ing on this, the world’s gold is also 
concentrating and the problem is be- 
coming more serious. The longer 
this accumulation program  con- 
tinues, the more perilous grows the 
possibility that the rest of the world 
might abandon gold completely as 


other form of currency. What then 
to do with our golden cache—per- 
haps then those silly slogans would 
become the. only sensible solution. 
Then we would probably have a new 
era, anthropologically known as the 
“Golden-silverware” age. 
“Those who live in tents” 


ONE thing that may be said for 
Steinbeck’s Pulitzer Prize novel, 
Grapes of Wrath, if indeed people 
are still talking about that best 
seller of a little time past, is that it 
called the attention of a great many 
people to the plight of a certain dis- 
possessed class of American farmer. 
Steinbeck dealt only with the 
“Oakies” and the “Arkies,” but dire 
poverty and dispossession are not 
singular to these people. Mass 
farmer poverty is particularly a 
southern agricultural problem, yet 
in no sense attributable to southern 
characteristics. A variety of causes 
have conspired to set this vast army 
of poor and propertyless families on 
an unending trek in search of green- 
er pastures;—droughts, which 
wrought havoc, mechanized farming 
with consequent displacement of the 
tenant farmer, low wages, fore- 
closures and plowing under policies, 
—all have and do still threaten to 
raise up a permanent “caste” of 
propertyless American people. 

For the present, these people, 
thrown out of their homes, have 
committed themselves to the policy 
of following the shifting labor mar- 
ket in the seasonal industries, such 
as the fruit harvesting industry in 
Florida and California. Living in 
tents, shacks and ekeing out a miser- 
able existence, these people consti- 
tute a problem that becomes steadily 
worse. Aside from the fact that 
they must needs be the recipients of 
ja bountiful Christian charity, it 
seems to us, that there can be grave 
|doubts as to their having received 
|jcomplete justice. The United States 
\government has been attempting to 
play the role of philanthropist, but 


an exchange medium and adopt some“'in all too many cases, philanthropy, 
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or we will even concede the use of 
the word “charity,” is a slight daub 
thinly and scarcely concealing a vast 
amount of injustice. People want 
justice before charity. 

The government has undertaken 
to furnish semi-permanent camps 
and to just that extent has ag- 
gravated the situation and gotten 
farther from a solution. These 
camps, being more desirable than a 
poorer nomadic existence, the wan- 
dering Joads have begun to squat 
where they are, without any desire 
to return to their native states. 
Localities willing to have them when 
there is work to be done are decided- 
ly reluctant for them to remain 
when there is no work for them. 

Any governmental scheme for the 
betterment of this vast army of dis- 
possessed which does not attempt to 
remove the causes of their plight, 
and to repatriate them in a manner 
that will ensure their permanent 
security, only makes a bad situation 
worse, and, what we fear, aids in 
the establishment of a permanent 
and dissatisfied landless “caste” 
among a class of people who have 
ever been the backbone and bulwark 
of every nation. 


Old but ever fresh 

‘THE SCHOOL Bus issue cropping 

up intermittently in the various 
states, consistently raises an accom- 
panying question that has more than 
once been championed by Catholic 
educators and never once been suc- 
cessfully or adequately answered by 
opponents,—support for the Catholic 
school system, drawn from the public 
tax fund. This issue may before 
many more years pass from the 
sphere of oratory into a problem de- 
manding urgent solution, and we 
think that final settlement cannot 
greatly differ from that which edu- 
cators have long been seeking. 


At the present time, Catholics are 
obliged to maintain two school 
systems, and one of these they can- 
not in conscience approve. They 
cannot permit religion to be denied 
their children in the educative pro- 
cess, and any system which does not 
integrate religion with the three R’s 
merely pays lip service to education. 
Consequently Catholics must organ- 
ize, staff, equip and maintain the 
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parochial school system as being 
alone the proper and safe pedagogi- 
cal institution for their children. 
The unfairness of the whole situa- 
tion, basically, is that while the 
State should supply education only 
when it cannot be provided by par- 
ents, who then are taxed for the ex- 
penses involved in such a program, 
Catholic parents on their part are 
supplying the education of their 
children and still being taxed as are 
others who surrender the process 
into the hands of the State. 


The whole situation has for the 
past few decades been borne with 
patient resignation by Catholic par- 
ents and educators. Whether this 
submission will or can continue for 
as many more decades is a question. 
We think not. For, on the whole, 
the parochial school system is sup- 
ported by families from the lower 
income brackets, who are the first 
driven to economic distress in these 
times. The growing burden, then, 
of an indiscriminate tax assessment, 
may soon demand a definite and 
satisfactory alleviation. And per- 
haps the day is not greatly distant 
when the state may be forced to as- 
sume responsibility for the expenses 
involved in the education of Catholic 
youth. 

The obvious is not the answer in 
this instance. , Not the education of 
Catholic children in the public school 
system, but the\exemption of Catho- 
lics from the public school tax, is 
the thing to be desired. The state 
exceeds its power and defaults in the 
due measure of justice by requiring 
a tax from those parents who are 
already supplying for their chil- 
dren’s education. 

By a measure of this kind, is that 
bugaboo objection “Union of Church 
and State” obviated. Those who 
would see in a State supported 
parochial system another attempt by 
the Pope of Rome to gain the ruling 
power in this country certainly can- 
not object to what is thoroughly 
just. They must admit that the 
right to educate belongs primarily 
and unalterably to parents and that 
the State merely relieves parents of 
an obligation that would be too bur- 
densome, in most cases, for them to 
supply. They surely will admit, 
likewise, that those who can and do 
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supply their children’s education are 
suffering an injustice in being 
forced to pay for a service, which as 
far as they are concerned, services 
not. Whether it can be considered, 
in its present alignment with irre- 
ligion, as servicing any one parti- 
cularly well or not is a question, we 
shall not go into at the present. 


The Game 


This month’s contribution on the 
game is affectionately dedicated to 
the greatest game on earth. At least, 
we think very few serious minded 
persons in the United States will 
disagree with our selection. We re- 
fer, obviously, to the forthcoming 
Democratic and Republican conven- 
tions. And while obviously refer- 
ring, we quite naturally engage our 
selves in a bit of pensive eraser 
nibbling. It isn’t the outcome that 
gives rise to this mood, but the 
amazement that it has remained for 
the fourth quarter of two centuries 
of vigorous Americanism to bring 
to completion the perfect American 
sport. 

We raise, for our private selves, 
the question; how comes it that it 
remained for our present age to 
present the sport that most com- 
pletely seems to satisfy the Amer- 
ican spirit? And to our private 
selves, again, we must admit that 
we don’t quite know. But we do 
know that the game, in its present 
stage of development, has every- 
thing:—color, thrills galore, popu- 
lar appeal, suspense (to those out- 
side the know) fun, with just a 
suspicion of nonsense pervading the 
whole and blending with all to pre- 
sent a mixed spectacle of hilarious 
seriousness and serious hilarity. 


As for ourselves, aside from our 
love for good, clean sport, we, al- 
most shamefacedly, say that we re- 
main a little unimpressed with it all. 
It isn’t what is done; it’s the way 
that it’s done. We have no parti- 
cular objections against any legal 
political group boosting a man for 
President. We can even tolerate 
the formation of platforms that 
aren’t strong enough to support the 
promissory planks that go into them. 
But to be forced to watch the freak- 
ish things far and away excel the 
great three ring circuses, to watch 
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Advantages 


Refusing and Accepting a Life Under 
a Rule 

HOSE who refuse to follow a 

divine call to live under one of 

the religious Rules are invited 
to penance; but, turning away, 
they find nothing but their miserable 
heart, with all its faults and vices. 
They are called to a great reward; 
but they reap instead, not one, but 
many terrible punishments. 

Judas was called well; but he 
did not cooperate well with the call; 
which is a sad picture of many! 

But, on the contrary, how the 
careful choosing and observing of a 
Rule has sent thousands and thou- 
sands to heaven! They came for a 
purpose and they clung steadfast to 
that purpose; and when they died, 
that purpose was still alive. They 
passed from time to eternity, as a 
man passes from one pleasant gar- 
den to another. 


Living by a Rule Arms a Man 
Against Mortal Sin 

RAYER alone can strengthen 

faith. The lack of prayer, how- 
ever, is the death of faith. Even 
good men, if they neglect prayer, 
grow worse from day to day. But 
even faulty men, if they practice 
prayer, will grow better and better 
until they perform the very deeds of 
the saints. St. John Chrysostom de- 
clares this with the words: When 
I see someone counting the neglect 
of assiduous prayer among his 


of Living by a Religious 


Rule 


Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 
(Continued) 


greatest losses, I judge that man to 
be a most zealous practicer of all 
virtues, and a temple of God. 
(Homily 67) Why does he say: 
Temple of God? To show that in 
such a man mortal sin has no 
shadow of habitation. And this is 
the happy prerogative of good re- 
ligious. 


Living by a Rule Enables a Man to 
Avoid even Venial Sins More 
Easily 
W # would not fear for a man 

who was travelling on a road 
where ther lay hidden deep beds of 
quicksand? His intention of avoid- 
ing the danger would not make him 
very secure! And this is a picture 
of the world, with all its deceitful 
pitfalls. How many a grievous sin 
was never intended betorehand, yea 
even abhorred! 

Good religious watch over them- 
selves every day, lest they offend God 
in anything. And what causes them 
to do this? In the first place, they 
fear for their eternal salvation, 
knowing that a little spark can end 
in a burnt city. In the second place, 
they keep before themselves the 
great and ineffable reward of the 
innocent. In the third place, they 
seek to please Him who sought to 
please them so much. 

If an artist wished to paint an 
allegorical picture of the fear of sin- 
ning in the least matter, one of the 
best representations he could make 


choice of would certainly be this: A 
person with an inflamed eye asking 
another if he could see anything 
therein. 


‘For the eye is the neatest organ 
of the body. It can not bear the 
presence of the merest particle of 
dust, but complains till it is re- 
moved. When the wind blows, it 
shuts itself; when danger threat- 
ens, it turns quickly away; when, 
despite its care, it has unfortunately 
received the least hurt, it has no rest 
until the same has been remedied. 
How smooth and shining is its sur- 
face! How delicate its nerves! How 
well defined its parts! In one word, 
it is necessary that we often wash 
ourselves, but never our eyes. They 
are too particular, and do that work 
themselves long before we even 
think of it. Now the soul of a good 
religious is like the little eye,—al- 
ways fearing the least sin, hence al- 
ways avoiding the smallest imper- 
fections more and more. 


How a Religious Rule Protects a 
Man From Bad Habits 
ALAS: how must many people in 

the world be frightened into 
God’s sweet service; how they fall 
back again and again into their 
abuses! Sin becomes such a habit to 
them that they at last reach a stage 
where they no longer are even 
frightened by the consequences; and 
then who will pull them out of the 
mire? 





those who, above all, should be im- 
pressed with their own serious voca- 
tion putting- on a show to regale 
George Constituency, to watch the 
Tulers of the people debase and 
stultify an important and otherwise 
momentous phase in the democratic 
scheme of things, strikes us as 
illogical buffoonery and a cheapen- 
ing of our precious heritage to 
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choose our own rulers. 

We do not mean to indicate that 
convention horesplay is _ serious 
enough to arouse national indigna- 
tion. But we do think it is an in- 
dication of a growing travesty on 
government—a farce which can and 
does amuse for a time but soon be- 
comes boring and is cast aside by a 
satiated people. 
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We can and do hope for a changed 
outlook upon the matter of selecting 
our rulers by the delegates of the 
people; an outlook that will be at 
once logical and natural. Under the 
present arrangement, the honor, ap- 
parently goes not so much to the 
better man but to him who can 
muster the biggest band wagon,— 
and the funniest. 
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A religious, however, by reason of 
his delicately trained conscience, 
needs but a word to remind him of 
his duty; it is true, he may forget 
himself occasionally, but, if he is an 
earnest man, he will make good the 
evil and resolve on doing it no more. 
For as a religious he is bound to 
strive after perfection; the thought 
of this duty goads him on, and pre- 
vents any bad habit from easily get- 
ting a foothold in his soul. Living 
by a Rule, he must be busy spiritual- 
ly; and thus it comes, that, even 
though he had contracted bad habits 
in the world, yet after his conver- 
sion those bad habits are replaced 
by good habits; and not only by 
good habits, but even by holy habits. 
He is forced, as it were, to put on 
the new man, that is, to convert him- 
self according to the norm of norms 
—the Lord Jesus Christ. 

A man’s character is that phase 
of himself which gives to others a 
panorama of his own customs and 
habits. But a perfect religious has 
a better character than worldlings; 
not because of himself, but because 
he follows Christ better than world- 
lings. 


A Religious Rule Enables a Man to 
Make Amends More Easily for 
His Sins 
NEGLECT of penance is the 

great danger of the soul. For 
it leads to self-will. It is sad enough 
in a worldling, if he is not impressed 
beforehand with his duty; but far 
worse is it if, even after he has neg- 
lected it, his guilt escapes his notice. 
The neglect of duty is indeed bad; 
but the neglect of penance doubles 
one’s guilt. 

Or would a man be so presump- 
tuous as to think that God could for- 
get? God can not forget. His mind 
is perfect and His justice infinite. 

In religion a man can not easily 
do evil without the Rule immediately 
requiring some penance of him; thus 
he does not go from bad to worse, 
but applies the remedy in time. 
Moreover, he also possesses in this 
a good preventative. 

In the world people are always 
postponing their penitence; until 
often God withdraws His grace alto- 
gether. In the religious life, how- 
ever, penance is not allowed to be 
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postponed, so that the forgetful in- 
dividual regains the grace of God 
in a short time. 


The devil loves nothing more than 
to see man sin and then neglect to 
do penance for the transgression. 
On the other hand he hates nothing 
more than to see religious continual- 
ly making good their weaknesses by 
prompt penitence. 


To Live by a Rule Prevents a Man 
From Being Puffed Up by any 
Dignity 
I N THE world honor easily leads 

to pride; but the religious is 
bound by his Rule to strive for hu- 
mility; therefore, when he is hon- 
ored, he gives all the glory to God. 
His flame does not go out when it is 
placed on a candlestick! 


Tyrants, because they are above, 
despise everything beneath. Not so 
in the religious life, where a Rule 
binds both the superiors as well as 
the inferiors. The inferiors must be 
dutiful; but the superiors are never 
allowed to exceed! 


The Pleasure of Living Under a Rule 


‘THE psalmist says: Behold how 

good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity! 
These words are a perfect picture of 
a religious community. For there 
we find two \things—the observation 
of a Rule, and fraternal charity; 
the former representing the first 
great commandment—love for God, 
the latter the second—love for our 
neighbor. 


He who pays a visit to a com- 
munity where the religious Rule 
there followed is kept in an exem- 
plary manner, carries away with him 
a memory full of edifying incidents 
and impressions:—how kindly he 
was received and treated; how joy- 
ful, content, and humble all the re- 
ligious seemed; how faithfully they 
went about their duties; how order- 
ly they prayed together and observed 
the ceremonies of holy Mother 
Church; how they loved one an- 
other; how exact they were in all 
the religious exercises; how, finally, 
each one seemed a living copy of the 
Rule there professed, an animate 
Gospel, an angel of prayer clothed 
in mortal flesh! 
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Thus we read in very fact of the 
great edification which the religious 
of St. Bernard’s monastery gave. 
All who saw them were highly edi- 
fied. And why? Because of the two 
above-mentioned things—the perfect 
observance of their Rule, and the 
fraternal charity that reigned 
among them. 


How a Rule Continually Stirs up 
One’s Fervor 


W HEN the fire goes out, or 

burns low, the room grows 
cold. Thus do so many people in the 
world allow their hearts to grow 
cold. They neither have any fervor, 
nor do they possess special means of 
stirring their hearts. They have no 
Rule to remind them and to goad 
them on. Therefore they shiver in 


their exterior and freeze in their in- 
They are both bad and un- 


terior. 
happy. 
But as for religious, every text 


of their Rule is, as it were, a little 


grove, the trees of which they need 
only fell and split, in order to feed 
their fire continually. Their books 
of prayer, what are they else but 
fuel for the fire of love and devo- 
tion? Their cells are fuel for 
prayer; their religious garb is fuel 
for humility. God is exceedingly 


good to them, for He furnishes them — 


with very many occasions of daily 
virtue and joy! 


A Rule is a Continual Exhortation 
H°W good is the advice which a 

wise father gives his children! 
It has only the best motives as its 
foundation. And besides, it is the 
fruit of the father’s experience, as 
well as of his intellectua! and spir- 
itual progress. 

Now every Founder of an ap- 
proved Order is such a Father, who 
speaks continually to his children, 
giving them the soundest, the most 
practical, the most admirable advice 
they could find. 


And how does this come to pass? 
By reading, to a great extent, but 
above all by meditating. People in 
the world read, oftentimes very 
frivolous matter, and gain little good 
out of all the time spent thereon; 
religious go farther than reading— 


they meditate. They learn their 


Rule when they first come to serve 
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God; but for the rest of their life 
they are busy meditating upon it. 
Reading requires the intellect, and 
satisfies curiosity; whereas medita- 
tion demands the will above all and 
an earnest conversion of one’s ways 
—the avoiding of evil and practice 
of good. And even when a religious 
does read he rather meditates than 
reads, because he reads for spiritual 
profit more than for curiosity. 


A religious Rule is not written for 
literary purposes or for pleasure; it 
is written alone for changing a 
man’s life. And therefore its effect 
is deeds. 


The First Motive to be Considered 
by One Who Feels Drawn to a 
Religious Rule—God’s Invitation 


T° SOME our Lord speaks day 

after day, inviting them to His 
sweet service; yet they never have 
the heart to put their hand to the 
plow and really begin. They delay 
and delay, until at last the oppor- 
tunity passes away forever, and 
falls to the lot of another, who seizes 
it with open arms. 

Why get no farther than a half- 
hearted resolution? Is there any- 
thing more important than salva- 
tion, more profitable than sanctifica- 
tion? Why always have something 
else to do, when God’s voice so sweet- 
ly invites? 

The irresolute should address 
themselves thus: Lazy man, when 
will you at last begin? Why do you 
delay so foolishly; you will thus 
never become happy! Ssize this 
present hour of leisure and enter 
into your soul earnestly! Let noth- 
ing else claim your attention, until 
you have settled this most important 
affair! Nothing else is so necessary, 
so useful! no, do not believe it; 
your soul’s happiness is worth more 
than other things to you! O how 
such exhortations can help a hesi- 
tating soul! 

Many a one, by spurring his sloth- 
ful soul onward, persevering at the 
same time in prayer in order to ob- 
tain God’s light and aid, has solved 
his life’s problem in a moment. O 
happy, happy moment! Like St. 
Peter, when he left his net, he 
turned to the light, and never again 
turned away from it. His turning 
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decided his lot; 
time! 

Our Lord said: He that will be 
perfect, let him deny himself and fol- 
low Me. Ah, there’s the point— 
many do not want to be perfect! 


The Second Motive to be Considered 
By One Who Feels Drawn to a 
Religious Rule—Safely from 
the World and its Punish- 
ments 


UST, avarice, and ambition. Can 

so much evil be couched in so 
few words? These three horrors are 
like three vials that contain poison 
enough to kill all the inhabitants of 
the earth. How quickly do they do 
their work, albeit so hiddenly! If 
we only breathe their fumes, we al- 
ready risk our souls. How they de- 
ceive by their sweet odor! How they 
flatter the taste! How they at last 
torture their victim and tighten 
their clutches on the immortal soul, 
which was created for God alone. 
How they bring even the highest 
angels to the lowest depths of hell! 

An ambitious man assumes an of- 
fice; then with the wealth it brings 
him re revels in sensual pleasures. 
Behold a picture of the world and 
its maxims! Ambition, avarice, con- 
cupiscence—all in one! 

But a religious can assume no 
office, except the lowest. There, he 
is not in danger of taking to himself 
things which he does not need; hence 
also he does not find the occasion of 
pampering his body; but above all 
he is thus hindered, as far as fallen 
nature can be hindered, from falling 
a victim to animal delights. His 
vial does not contain poison, but 
rather wholesome medicine. Obedi- 
ence, poverty, chastity, these are the 
three great ingredients of his elixir, 
which serves him not only for heal- 
ing his ills, but also for nourishing 
and strengthening his entire spir- 
itual system, till he is literally 
bubbling over with health of soul. 


The Third Motive to be Considered 
By One Who Feels Drawn to a 
Religious Rule—A Man Reach- 

es God Even in this Life 
OW can a man reach God with- 
out giving up all things else? 

All these beautiful and delightful 

things are not God. We can not 


eternity conquered 
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reach Him by any of them without 
deep, interior prayer, sincere and af- 
fectionate, frequent and persevering. 

God is a pure spirit, with no im- 
perfection whatever. He is omnipo- 
tent, He is eternal, He is omnipres- 
ent, He is filled with all goodness. O 
what a difference between Him and 
these miserable passing temporali- 
ties! 

What do we understand by things 
worldly? They are indeed many in 
number, but very few in quality. If 
we speak of their number, we must 
mention money, treasures, silver, 
gold, precious stones, all sorts of 
meat and drink, theatres, sports, fine 
clothes, perfumes, books, pictures, 
honors and pleasures of all kinds— 
it is quite impossible to only begin 
to enumerate them all! But if we 
speak of their quality, ah! let St. 
Paul express it in one little word: 
For whom I have suffered the loss 
of all things, he says, and count 
them but as dung, that I may gain 
Christ. (Philip. 3:8) 

A religious despises this world’s 
goods when he enters the service of 
God. He is sick of them, and de- 
sires to have nothing to do with 
them any longer. And, what is best 
of all, he is truly happy in thus re- 
nouncing the world and its ways. 
And if there are roots still remain- 
ing, he quickly pulls out the weeds, 
as soon as they make their appear- 
ance, holding himself diligently in 
prayer. 

O who can put on paper the happy 
interior joy a religious possesses 
during the blessed days of his no- 
vitiate, when the Lord Jesus makes 
haste to cleanse his servant’s heart 
from all affection for the miserable 
vanities of the world! Truly this 
time is a hidden banquet of the soul! 

Vanity of vanities, and all is 
vanity! Who can add to or subtract 
from these most true words of the 
Wise Man? Or who can improve on 
those others of St. Augustine: We 
are created for Thee, O God, and we 
can not rest until we rest in Thee? 

(To be continued) 











Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


HE production of “Hamlet” 

by the students of the Minor 

Seminary proved to be a great 
success. Despite the competition of 
the modern play and movie the 
charm of Shakespearean drama still 
draws a large crowd. For many 
years the College of St. Meinrad has 
enjoyed a reputation for the merit 
of its Shakespearean plays. This 
year’s “Hamlet” deserves to rank 
with any of the successes in the past. 
An “all star” cast interpreted the 
difficult roles remarkably well. Even 
the female characters Gertrude and 
Ophelia offered no serious difficulty 
to the dramatic talent of the Minor 
Seminary. Paul Fleming portrayed 
the royal mother of Hamlet with 
true feminine grace and feeling. The 
disappointed lover of Hamlet, young 
Ophelia, was played by Edward 
Wimsatt. Hamlet (Paul Kohl), 
Polonius (Bernard Langan), Laer- 
tes (Thomas Hoolihan), Claudius 
(Harold Lundergan) were acclaimed 
by appreciative audiences as excel- 
lent character studies. There were 
five performances of the play. High 
School audiences, interested in 
“Hamlet” as a work of English 
literature, filled the auditorium for 
three special performances. Large 
crowds attended the play on the two 
Sunday afternoons reserved for the 
public. 


T. MEINRAD’S College was host 

to the College Classical Teachers 
Association for its seventh annual 
meeting. Twenty-six delegates from 
the outstanding educational institu- 
tions of our state attended the ses- 
sion. Our guests had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting and studying the 
educational program of the Church’s 
official school—the Seminary. In the 
Minor Seminary the future priest be- 
gins his preparation with a thorough 
classical education. The modern 
school program threatens to dislodge 
the classics from their time-honored 
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place of prestige. From their trip 
to St. Meinrad these classical teach- 
ers learned to appreciate the assist- 
ance of the Church in their struggle 
against the encroachments of new 
systems. At noon the teachers were 
the guests of Abbot Ignatius for a 
luncheon. Before the afternoon ses- 
sion of the meeting the visitors made 
a tour of inspection through the Ab- 
bey Church, the Seminary, and va- 
rious departments of the Abbey. 


PENTECOST brought a lull to 

the class room activities for the 
climax of the school year—the an- 
nual Ordinations. This year twen- 
ty-eight young men leave St. Mein- 
rad’s Seminary to-begin their priest- 
ly labors in seven different dioceses. 
The Abbey also added six new Fa- 
thers to the ranks of its priest- 
monks. A Retreat of preparation 
preceded the Ordinations. Father 
Meiring from the Archdiocese of 
Louisville, a pastor of many years’ 
experience, conducted the exercises 
for the Seminarians. On Pentecost 
afternoon Bishop Ritter arrived at 
the Seminary. That same evening 
he began the three days’ Ordinations 
by giving the clerical tonsure to the 
class of First Theology. Monday 
morning the four Minor Orders and 
Subdiaconate were conferred. Pen- 
tecost Tuesday Bishop Ritter or- 
dained three Deacons and nine 
Priests for his Diocese of Indian- 
apolis and six Priests for St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey. Immediately after the 
Pontifical Mass the parents of the 
newly ordained had the privilege of 
receiving their son’s first priestly 
blessing. The Ordinands at St. 
Meinrad were: Reverend Albert 
Diezeman, Reverend Adolph Egloff, 
Reverend Paul English, Reverend 
John Finis, Reverend Henry Gard- 
ner, Reverend Charles McSween, 
Reverend Hilary Meny, Reverend 
James Moriarty, Reverend Eugene 
Weidman, Reverend Edmund Mor- 
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thorst, O.S.B., Reverend Matthias 
Zinkan, O.S.B., Reverend Dominic 
Metzler, O.S.B., Reverend Dennis 
Thuis, O.S.B., Reverend Bertrand 
Gilles, O.S.B., Reverend Brendan 
Keane, 0.S.B. On Saturday, May 
18th, the Reverend Deacons of the 
Archdiocese of Louisville and the 
Dioceses of Owensboro, Fort Wayne, 
and Toledo were ordained to the 
Holy Priesthood by their own 
Bishops. 


The Ordinations at St. Meinrad 
have always been a homecoming for 
our alumni. The St. Meinrad 
Alumni Association appropriately 
selected Pentecost Monday, May 
13th, as the day for its annual meet- 
ing here at St. Meinrad’s. Eighty- 
five priests were present for the 
banquet and the business meeting in 
the auditorium of the Minor Semi- 
nary. Bishop Ritter and Abbot Ig- 
natius presided at the banquet as 
guests of honor, both being alumni 
of the Seminary. Abbot Ignatius 
expressed his gratitude to the 
alumni for their recent gift to the 
Alma Mater—the newly decorated 
Seminary Lobby. The Association 
selected as officers for the coming 
year, Reverend John Dudine (Louis- 
ville) President, Reverend James 
Hickey (Indianapolis) Vice Presi- 
dent, Reverend Charles Kaiser 
(Indianapolis) Secretary, Reverend 
William Bastnagel (Indianapolis) 
Treasurer. 


M4* 27, 1940, marks the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Ordination 


for the Class of 1915. The Abbey 
has two priests in that group of 
Jubilarians—Father Lawrence and 
Father Cyril. As THE GRAIL goes 
to press the plans for the jubilee 
celebrations are not yet completed. 
Father Lawrence has devoted most 
of his priestly services to parish 
work. For some years he was also 
assigned as professor in the Minor 
Seminary. At present he is a mis- 
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With our boys 


AT WORK AND PLAY 


sionary among the Indians at Fort 
Totten, North Dakota. Father Cyril 
needs no introduction to our alumni 
and the readers of THE GraIL. In 
the first year after his ordination 
he was appointed to the Faculty of 
the Seminary. For the past twenty- 
five years he has known and taught 
nearly all the priests who have 
studied at St. Meinrad’s Seminary. 
His Silver Jubilee as priest finds 
Father Cyril still laboring zealous- 
ly in the class rooms of both Major 
and Minor Seminary. Added to the 
exacting duties as professor of four 
major subjects Father Cyril is also 
the Business Manager of THE GRAIL. 
His energy and careful plans are re- 
sponsible for the increased circula- 
tion of our magazine. 


ON THURSDAY, May 16, Broth- 


er Mark Michel celebrated the 
golden jubilee of his religious pro- 
fession. At the Conventual Mass 
Brother Mark surrounded by his 
brethren in the sanctuary, renewed 
his religious vows. Brother has 
served the community as butcher for 
42 years. Ad multos annos. 


THE SEMINARY LOBBY 


B* FAR the crowning achieve- 

ment of our recently renovated 
Seminary Lobby is the four beauti- 
ful stained glass windows, designed, 
in general, by our own Father Al- 
bert, and executed by Emil Frei of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


The quality of the imported glass 
—rough enough to widely diffuse 
the sun’s rays but still somewhat 
transparent—broad lead lines, ar- 
tistic restraint, rich symbolism, deli- 
cate coloring, all combine to make 
the windows interestingly beautiful. 


But they really must be seen to 
be appreciated, the symbolisms ex- 
plained to be fully understood. Fa- 
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ther Albert chose the following 
words from St. Matthew to serve as 
a basis for his designs: “Going 
therefore, teach ye all nations; bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Fa- 





The Soul Speahs 


You are my slave, 

Rebellious one, 

Serve me you must 

For I in trust 

Hold you for better things, 

The garments and the crowns 
of kings. 


Unwilling slave, 

You weep, you sigh, 

And are depressed; 

If you repressed 

Those whimp’ring 
whims 

You’d serve with glad and 
joyous hymns. 


peevish 


My unclean slave, 

With fetid filth 

You dare to swerve 

From me to serve 

Your low and base desires 

Fed by the flames of impure 
fires. 


You are my slave, 

Be faithful; glad; 

Be pure. Off cast 

What holds you fast 

To all that is not mine; 

Seek God with me and things 
divine. 

Though now a slave, 

My consort then 

When I attain 

My throne and reign; 

You'll be no more a slave 

When Ged shall call you 
from the grave. 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 
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ther, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” Accordingly, the 
first window deals with the “going 
forth” of the priests of Christ. At 
the top, the Hand of God giving 
forth a stole (the ecclesiastical sym- 
bol of jurisdiction) ; at the bottom, a 
globe, signifying the universal mis- 
sion of the Church. Around the 
globe, are suggested the four ele- 
ments—again, universality. We find 
a touch of the modern in this win- 
dow: pictured in the European por- 
tion of the globe are battleships 
sinking, a magnetic mine ready to 
explode, a group of soldiers facing 
a firing squad—all an historical re- 
membrance of this year of gruesome 
war. 


The second window has to do with 
“teach ye all nations.” Dominating 
the whole is a big cross—the symbol 
of our faith. And in the center are 
four representations suggesting the 
four corners of the earth: a totem 
pole, a wigwam, a mosque, a Catho- 
lic Church. The next window illus- 
trates the command: “Baptizing 
them...” Emerging from a triangle 
(as appropriately symbolizing the 
Trinity) is a hand, from which flows 
the sanctifying water, in four 
streams, over a globe. The refer- 
ence is, again, to “all nations.” 


The last window contains a large 
shepherd’s crook passing through 
two interlocking hoops.. The crook 
is the emblem of pastoral care; the 
two hoops are the greatest com- 
mandments—“Love of God and Love 
of neighbor”’—interlocked because 
the two are inseparable. 


Besides the above, each window 
bears a Coat-of-Arms: respectively, 
that of Abbot Ignatius (who built 
the Minor Seminary), Einsiedeln, 
Monte Cassino, and Abbot Athana- 
sius, who erected the Major Semi- 
nary and other buildings. 
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Why confess your sins to a priest? 
I confess my sins to 


We Catholics too confess our sins 
to God but in the manner and wa 
sae wee by God, namely, throug 

’s priests. It is not the priest 
who forgives sins but Christ through 
the priest. God alone can forgive 
sins but Christ, the God-man, or- 
dained priests to be His living repre- 
sentatives on earth and to carry on 
the work of reconciliation (2 Cor. 
5:18) which He had begun. 

It was the first Easter Day. The 
Passion and Death of Christ was 
over; the Lord of Life had come 
back from the grave. “Now,” says 
St. John, “when it was late that 
same day, and the doors were shut 
where the disciples were gathered 
together for fear of the Jews, Jesus 
came and stood in their midst and 
said to them: Peace be to you. And 
when He had said this, He showed 
them His hands and His side. The 
disciples therefore were glad when 
they saw their Lord. He said there- 
fore to them again: Peace be to you. 
As the Father hath sent Me, I also 
send you. When He had said this, 
He breathed on them and said to 
them: Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
Whose sins you shall forgive they 
are forgiven them; and whose sins 
you 1 retain they are retained” 
(John 2:19). 

What words could be plainer than 
these words of our Blessed Lord? 
Who could misunderstand Christ’s 
commission to His Apostles? “As 
the Father hath sent Me, I also send 
you.” Why had the Father sent 
Christ into this world? The scrip- 
tures answer this question many 
times over. “The Son of Man is 
come to save that which is lost” 
(Matt. 18:11). “Christ Jesus came 
into this world to save sinners” (1 
Tim. 1:15). “He - to take 
away our sins” (1 John 3:5). Dur- 
ing His public life He had frequently 
pardoned sinners (e.g. Luke 17:47; 
sohn 8:11). Now, He is transfer- 
ring this ming power to His 
Church in the person of the Apostles 
and their successors. 

“Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose 
sins you shall forgive they are for- 
given them and whose sins you shall 
retain they are retained.” Here we 
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QUEST -/. 


Richard Felix, 0.S.B. 


see Christ giving to the Apostles a 
two-fold the power not only 
of remitting sins but also the power 
of retaining sins. This power of re- 
mitti and retaining sins would 
necessitate a knowledge of the sins 
and how could the A les have a 
knowl of sins without a confes- 
sion by penitent? Auricular con- 
fession, as the Catholic Church in- 
sists, is the only logical conclusion. 
This sublime power was given not 
only to the Apostles of our Lord but 
it was likewise transmitted to their 
successors as long as sin shall exist 
in the world, which will be until the 
end of time. “Going therefore teach 
ye all nations and behold I am with 
you all days even to the consumma- 
tion of the world” (Matt. 28:19). 
Christ’s Church did not cease to exist 
with His A les; likewise, the in- 
strument of reconciliation which He 
had instituted did not cease to exist 
with them. 

For this reason, even Martin 
Luther, the father of Protestantism, 
felt forced to admit that “auricular 
confession is ‘ul, nay, necessary; 
nor would I have it abolished, since 
it is the remedy of afflicted con- 
science.” (Lib. de Capt. Babyl., cap. 
de Poenit.) 


How many Christians are there in 
the world today? 

According to data gathered by the 
National phic Society of 
Washi m, D.C., the population of 
the world is estimated at 1,691,751,- 
000. Of this number 609,414,000 pro- 
fess themselves Christians. Distri- 
buted into three great divisions of 
Christianity, we have these results: 
Catholics, 294,583,000; Protestants 
of all denominations, 194,102,000; 
Eastern Orthodox, 120,729,000. 


There are two hundred religious 
bodies in the world today. How can 
we know which one was founded by 
Christ? 

The answer to this question is sim- 
ple. If you wish to purchase a piece 
of property, the first thing you make 
certain of is the Title. If you cannot 
get a Clear Title you invest no 
money. You must have a Clear Ti- 
tle. Just follow the same procedure 
in this question about religion and 
you cannot go wrong. 
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> TRUTH 


Does not your doctrine of infalli- 
bility destroy freedom of thought? 

A sort of strange superstition 
attaches to the phrase “freedom of 
thought.” Truth is something that 
is objective, something outside of us, 
something that does not depend on 
us for its validity. Our declarations 
of independence do not extend to the 
realm of truth. There we are sub- 
jects, not sovereigns. One is not 
free to think that two and two make 
anything but four; he who claims 
freedom to think otherwise belongs 
in a home for the mentally defective. 

The doctrine of infallibility is op- 

. indeed to the false — of 

ieving error; it is not op to 
the true freedom of penn wee the 
truth. Infallibility is nothing less 
than the Voice of speaking to us 
through His Church and telling us 
what we must believe and what we 
must do to be saved. In the word 
of St. Paul, “We have the mind of 
Christ.” (1 Cor. 2:16) 


Jesus gave Himself under the 
forms of bread and wine. Why do 
you withhold the cup from the laity? 

Reception under one kind only is 
— sufficient for Holy Communion. 

ur Lord said simply: “If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for- 
ever, for the bread that I will give 
is My Flesh for the life of the 
world.” (John. 6:52) In the early 

union was at times 
given to little children by giving 
them a few drops of the consecra 
wine only. The martyrs would often 
take into the arena with them the 
Blessed Sacrament under the form 
of bread only, wrapped in linen, to 
give themselves Communion before 
th. This practice of receiving 
Communion under either form is 
quite in accordance with the doctrine 
of St. Paul, “Whosoever shall eat or 
érink unworthily shall be guilty of 
the Body and of the Bl of the 
Lord.” (1 Cor. 11:27) 

“Eat or drink” is not in the 
Authorized Version of the Protestant 
Bible but it is found in the Revised 
Version. Protestant scholars admit 
that the substitution of “and” for 
“or” in the Authorized Version was 
an inexcusable mistranslation of the 
Greek for polemical purposes. 
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SING, YOU YANKEES 


Robert J. Sampson 


és OP GOES THE WEASLE” has a definition: 
It is a folk song of America. “Yankee 
Doodle”? An American folk song. “Tur- 
key in the Straw,” “The Irish Washer Woman,” 
“Straight Thru the Door,” “Bury Me Out on the 
Lone Prairie”—all American folk songs. 

The origin of folk song is easy. The medieval 
Troubadors of France and the Minne— and Meis- 
tersingers of Germany roamed the countryside com- 
posing as they sang. But a short, Thomistic-like 
definition of their song is a bit more difficult. There 
are two definitions. The first: “A folk song is a 
song that has come down thru the ages; its author 
and composer are unknown; and it just grew until 
it became an expression of the generations thru 
which it passed.” Another definition is “any song 
adopted and beloved by the masses and irrespective 
of origin, sung by them us the mass voicing of their 
joys and sorrows.” The first definition seems to 
make the folk song a bit too formal. “A song that 
has come down thru the ages’”—the cowboy melody 
“Bury Me Out on the Lone Prairie” has not come 
down thru the ages and it is a folk song. The 
composer of “Old Black Joe,” Stephen Foster, is 
known and his song is of folk nature. The point 
that both definitions have in common is that folk 
song must be the mass voice of the people. Use 
determines a song’s folk quality. 


The song itself will not have any set form A 
very simple melody, maybe a monotonous rhythm. 
Its main features are that it be spontaneous and 
impromptu. The cowboys on the plains never 
thought of form. Stephen Foster never thought oi 
form—just as those darkies in the movie “Ken- 
tucky” didn’t think of form when they sang “Goin’ 
to the Races.” The excitement of record time, the 
rhythm of horse hoofs on the turf and they wanted 
to sing. Out came “Goin’ to the Races.” 


A complete definition of folk song is rather well 
summed up in the history of our own “Yankee 
Doodle.” It was originally a church melody of 
eighth century Italy. It traveled into Holland and 
there took on the words “Yanker didee doodle 
down.” To the Dutch “yanker” meant “Johnny” 
and also “‘a loud-mouthed howler.” “Doodle” meant 
“dumbell.” But the whole phrase took its being 
from a buttermilk jug. The peasants gathered 
round the jug after work and sang this group of 
words which sounded in their language like the 
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buttermilk gurgling from its container. In 1650 
“Yanker Didee” was in England in the form of: 


“Lucy Locket lost her pocket; 
Kitty Fisher found it. 
Nothing in it, nothing in it, 
But the binding couil 6.” 


During the ascendency of Oliver Cromwell the pro- 


pagandizing opposition took the song and put to it: 
“Yanker doodle came to town, 

Riding on a pony. 

Stuck a feather in his hat, 

And called it macaroni.” 
It was a ridiculing description of Cromwell astride 
his horse. To the political enemies Cromwell was 
a “dumbell,” “a loud-mouthed howler.” His clothes 
were of an Italian fashion, the vogue of his day, 
and included a small hat with a feather in it and 
a tight fitting pair of breeches which made the 
wearer seem very thin. So—‘“called him macaroni.” 

The Red Coats brought the song to this country 
and sang it in ridicule of the rustic “Yankees” who 
came up to Boston and New York to see the can- 
nons. The Yankees so smarted under the ridicule 
that they sought every opportunity to turn that 
ridicule back upon the British. At even the slight- 
est victory the whistling of “Yankee Doodle” was 
heard. A climaxing and sorry scene it was, the 
surrender of Yorktown, when the royal troops re- 
tired trying not to keep step to “Yankee Doodle” 
being played by the continental band. 

In dealing with American folk song we must dis- 
tinguish between American folk song and folk song 
in America. The Indians have a folk song; the 
Creoles in Louisiana sing a French type of song; 
the Southwesterners sing a Mexican and Spanish 
variety. It is all folk song and folk song in Amer- 
ica but it is not American folk song. Just go over 
the hills into Kentucky, into Eastern Tennessee 
and Georgia and on into Alabama. Cross back into 
the mid-West and Ozarks. There is real American 
Folk song. You may not like it. But it is folk 
song. 

There is a man in Lexington, Kentucky, John 
Jacob Niles, who is a radio-famous enthusiast. He 
has a theory that the song of the hill billy is de- 
rived from Gregorian Chant. It is possible. “Yan- 
kee Doodle” came very probably from Gregorian. 
There is a set of people in Kansas called “buck- 
wheaters” because of the shape of their musical 
notes which is strikingly similar to chant notation. 
Whether or no mountain music is from Gregorian, 
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it is at least of foreign and very probably Anglo- 
Saxon origin. 

There are any number of mountain tunes and 
lyrics which are found, with a few changes, as 
originals in the Old English Ballads. There is one 
about Lady Margret and Sweet William. In the 
American version “lady” has been changed by 
usage to “liddy”; the “dower-room,” which meant 
nothing to the mountaineer, has become “dowel- 
room,” which means nothing to us. Lord Orland, 
warned by his “tinn” foot-page, inquires, “Is any 
of my ‘casten’ walls fell down” and Lord Lovell 
stood at his “cassey” gate a’combing his milk-white 
“speed.” 

With the maturity of fifteen years “Buck Jones” 
passes out of the hero life of most people and with 
him goes the cowboy. And so it might be with 
some dismay that you read of the pretzel-legged, 
“‘yippee-i-o” creature being one of the best song 
makers our folk have. 

The origin of the cowboy song seems to be dis- 
tantly Irish tunes. But its proximate origin, or 
rather occasion, is in the work of the rough riders. 
They found that the human voice, especially in 
measured tones, had a wonderful influence on the 
cattle. Sharp, rhythmic yells, sometimes beaten 
into verse, served very well to stir up lagging 
strays. The doggie songs prevented stampedes; 
the lullabies quieted the herd during the long 
night vigils. And the whole of the Cowboy’s song 
is usually in the form of a rough chant adapted to 
the movements of a horse. 

The Wild West sang of dying long-horns, buf- 
faloes, mule skinners, bucking bronchos and stam- 
peding cattle. It was a concrete world the cowboy 
lived in and he couldn’t forget and go off into the 
world of imagination. If he did, the herd might 
become a herd of strays or he himself might fly 
to perdition over the head of a bucking broncho. 
His only dreams were of a heaven. The night 
watches—the never ending horizon, the starry 
silence, a ghostly stir from the outskirts of the 
herd—made him think of heaven. And he wrote: 

“And I’m scared that I’ll be a stray yearling, 
A Maverick unbranded on high, 
And get cut in the bunch with ‘rusties’, 
When the boss of the riders goes by.” 
It was the heaven theme which was expressed by 
a modern composer in “A Goldmine in the Sky,” 
not.a folk song but one modeled on the folk type. 

Now if we do not like cowboy music it is not the 
music’s fault, nor is it the cowboy’s. We are prej- 
udiced against the cowboy. We know him only as 
the shootin’, tootin’ Tom Mix. He always gets his 
man and most of the time his woman—because the 


story says so. He’s as tough as sixteen normal 
men. But that’s all so utterly ridiculous. The 
cowboy is not at all that way. He is a human be- 
ing—possibly a bit rough and unpolished at times— 
but underneath there is an innate sense of chivalry, 
a great love of man and man’s friend, the animals. 
He loves his work and expresses his love in his 
song. 

“God cannot take delight in praises where the 
man of sin has had a hand in making the melody.” 
Amid principles like this our American folk song 
began. And it is no wonder we have so little. The 
Puritans of our colonial days looked upon musical 
instruments as contraptions of the devil. The Cal- 
vinists taught that joyous impulses should be stern- 
ly repressed as frivolous. The doctrine of Cal- 
vinistic predestination furnished no atmosphere for 
any sort of music. 

Then we here in the United States didn’t go thru 
the usual developments of a nation. We were a 
business enterprise of the North American Trad- 
ing Company and the Massachusetts Bay Company. 
We never had a peasantry. Our first settlers were 
strictly materialists. We had no leisure class. 
Strictly business! Fighting the Indians! Setting 
up industry in the steps of the industrial revolu- 
tion in England. There was no time for people to 
sing. 

The printing press was here to stay when our 
folk song, our mouth to mouth preservation of lore, 
should have been in the making. 

However with all the hindrances we have fared 
quite well in folk music. We do not see it; we do 
not appreciate it. It is linked with the “hick,” 
with hay seed and fertilizer, with the bucking 
broncho and the one-hand-cigarette-rolling cowboy. 
But we have a folk song which Dvorak has called 
the most beautiful in the world. 

There is so little that can be written about spe- 
cific types of American folk song. We haven’t done 
enough research in this country. Of course leads 
have been made. Harvard sent a man into the 
West several years ago with a three year fellowship 


to study the cowboy song. He came back with’ 


some four hundred recordings and a great amount 
of data. Every year there is held in a different 
city in the nation a National Folk Festival. 1935 
it was in St. Louis and 1938 in Washington, D.C. 
Now we can only speak generally. But that general 
speaking concerning our folk song shows it to be a 
democratic song—a song close to the soil, a song of 
a free people, reveling in the sunshine and closeness 
to the sod, of a people unfettered by the inhibitions 
of a stale and static conventionality. American folk 
song is not the song of the drawing room. 
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TIME OUT FOR ETERNITY 


Quentin Morrow Phillip 


DO NOT mean this to be a confession. I do not 
mean to tug at heart strings or play on any 
man’s sympathy. If I cannot put a point across 

by sheer merit of reason, then I will have no thea- 
trics, and, certainly, no sob stuff. Nor do I need 
offer apology. The thing stands on its own feet, 
it packs a wallop, and I question that any clear 
thinking, sincere Catholic can pass it with a shrug. 
If he does, then I have doubt as to his sincerity in 
matters pertaining to soul and salvation. 

As a layman, and speaking to and about laymen, 
I maintain that your average Catholic is magnifi- 
cently ignorant on the subject of closed retreats. 
He knows nothing about them, has no idea what 
they are—and usually goes through life without 
making one. Nobody tells him, there is a tremen- 
dous silence from the Sunday pulpit, and you can 
hardly blame the poor fellow for missing one of the 
finest exercises the Church has to offer. A pope 
gave it his approval, but how many can tell you 
what pope, when and why. And does anybody 
care? 

Well, there are some who do. 

Scattered across the country there are a number 
of retreat houses, and there are a number of men 
who make retreats. But how many in proportion 
to the sum total of Catholic men in the nation? 
Their crowd is pitifully small, and, to the statis- 
tical eye, it grows like a century plant. Nor does 
there seem to be a mighty effort made to swell it. 
True, some national and regional conferences are 
held, a little life shot in the arm here and there. 
But the effort is feeble, the patient weak, and the 
future far from encouraging. 

The fault is not particularly with priests, though, 
personally, I wish retreats were “talked up” a little 
at occasional Sunday sermons and at least brought 
to the consciousness of our congregations. I would 
not charge a specific laxity at ecclesiastical doors 
—never. If laymen’s retreats are to become a 
force, a spirited drive for spiritual gains, then, 
fundamentally, they should be pushed by laymen. 
And pushed hard! To hell with weak hearted, 
sporadic attempts. 

I know of nothing inside or outside the Church 
that can bring a man so close to God and Eternity 
as a closed retreat, away from home, family, 
friends, away from radio, newspapers and all world- 
ly contacts. Within the walls of a retreat house a 
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man can spiritually let his hair down, let go the 
rubbish that fills so much of daily existence and see 
himself naked to whatever extent his scope of mind 
can unrobe him. 

And that’s not theory! 

Sure, I can speak from personal experience. I 
learned to appreciate the Church the “hard” way. 
Nobody ever told me about retreats—and I had no 
idea what I was going to when I left for my first 
one. Why, as a matter of truth, before I departed, 
I stopped in at a restaurant and put away a good 
meal of hamburgers. I thought once I got there I 
would be obliged to fast for three days. It didn’t 
matter that I ate meat on a Friday. Church and 
I were strangers for some sixteen years. But it 
so happened I heard a radio broadcast one Sunday 
afternoon, a fifteen minute program sponsored by a 
retreat league and presented over a very small sta- 
tion—and for some still uncertain reason I got a 
notion to make a retreat. I did make it, and many 
more since. It is now my regret that there are 
others still floundering around as I floundered, 
simply because they don’t know there is a proper 
remedy for their ills. 


The radio program that brought me back to the 
Church is now off the air, has been off for some 
time. Not enough listeners wrote in saying they 
appreciated it. The station had furnished the time 
gratis, but the generosity stopped when it became 
apparent listeners were few and the few not inter- 
ested enough to write a letter or postcard. There 
is no satisfaction in broadcasting to a vacuum. 

Interest, that is the main thing. 

You can’t “sell” retreats unless you dress them 
with enough interest for men to “buy.” And you 
can’t create interest except by getting together 
men who know what enthusiasm means and how to 
put it across. It’s not enough to simply talk casual- 
ly to friends and ask them to come out. You've got 
to tell them why, what the thing will do for them 
and where they stand to benefit. You can’t be 
backward about it. Salvation is salvation, and 


they are going out to pray and meditate on the 
eternal truths, and so many days of silence mean 
just that. You’re not throwing in an eighteen hole 
golf course and a fishing pond for inducement. It’s 
God or nothing. 
illusions. 


If you can’t sell God don’t sell 
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The essential need for promoting closed retreats 
is not money nor a prodding by the hierarchy, but 
laymen with backbone and that stuff known as guts. 
The Church has all the quiet and retiring saints 
she needs. The urgency 
is for hard, two-fisted 
men like St. Paul who can 
and will go out of their 
way to sell salvation, who 
will talk retreats every 
day and all day, who will 
sell Catholicism in its 
truest meaning to every 
man regardless how high 
up or low down he is. 

Oh, sure, we have some 

judges, some lawyers and 
some professional men 
who make retreats. But, 
they are few. We've got 
to hit them all, mayors, 
governors, and those poli- 
ticians who operate be- 
hind scenes—even if we 
have to oblige them to re- 
member they are public 
servants and should set RE 
an example to the masses. 
Also, we have to work from the bottom up, interest 
the laborer, the clerk, the small business man. 
Coming and going we've got to aim for every Catho- 
lic man down the line. 

If every Catholic man in America, or even every 
one out of two, were to make a closed retreat once 
a year and every year, this nation would undergo 
a spiritual revolution that would put an end to its 
epidemics of divorces, loose morals, crime, senseless 
dancing, erotic literature and gross materialism. 
These men would, by improving themselves, set pat- 
terns and examples for others to follow. The hu- 
man tribe is imitative. When they see a lot of one 
thing, they follow suit. And what could there be 
finer to show them than that life can be a gracious 
and honest proposition, and that a happy eternity 
is worth every possible sacrifice. 

Yes, men need time out for eternity, to study it 
objectively and directly, to meditate and ponder on 
it, to weigh it against the allurements of the earth 
and the temptations of the flesh. They need time 
out to see God as a personal God, not as an abstract 
to be met beyond the grave. And they need time 
out to measure the shortness of life, the fickleness 
of fame and the grim humor of wasting precious 
years accumulating money for its own sake. They 
can have this time out at a closed retreat. It is the 


ideal way of nudging close to Heaven and looking 
down on empty vanities. 

The job is to go out among men and get them to 
make closed retreats. It is a job that means hard 
work and hard planning. 
It needs hard headed and 
warm hearted organizers, 
men who will find spon- 
sors, co-sponsors, who will 
line up classes, who will 
make speeches, write let- 
ters, contact high and 
low, the poor and the 
mighty. It is a job that 
calls for resourcefulness 
and even for nerve—not 
in a few men, but in hun- 
dreds, in every state, in 
every city, in every ham- 
let. It is a job that calls 
for everything noble in a 
man. Sissies and fish-on- 
Friday and _ church-on- 
Sunday exponents are 
out. They just don’t be- 
long. 

Somewhere in _ this 
country, is one place or 
several where retreats are given regularly, some 
group or groups of men must make a forceful, un- 
relenting beginning and drive to put retreats over 
on a large and consistent scale. Not a sporadic 
attempt, to die down after a few disappointments, 
but a steady forward push that brooks no obstacles 
and cares not for the opinions of pessimists and 
doubting Thomases. They must be men who can 
plan like a business man plans sales campaigns— 
and they cannot be running to priests or bishops 
for support. It’s a laymen’s movement and it needs 
laymen who dare. The priests are there only to 
guide and instruct, to point the way to eternal 
values. The “selling” has to be done by those 
whom it touches directly. 

I spent sixteen years away from the Church, 
quite miserable years, too. It would have been 
more but for a radio program. But how did I know 
there were such things as retreats? I never heard 
about them, and I’ve been around a lot and read 
more than a mere bit. My own father did not tell 
me. He did not know either. And he has been a 
conscientious Catholic for over sixty years! 


The annual Laymen’s Retreat at St. Meinrad will be 
held this year on August 23, 24, 25, simultaneous with a 
Retreat for women at Ferdinand Convent, six miles 
from St. Meinrad. 
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EUGENE SPIESS, OSB. 


fanperal. San Felice, Arch- 
bishop of Naples, whom I 
once visited, granted me a privilege 
I never have forgotten. Seated be- 
side his Eminence I explained to 
him that I had come to Naples to 
be present the next day at the mi- 
raculous liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius. To this his Emi- 
nence replied: “We still are in 
need of one or two official witnesses, 
so I appoint you on this commis- 
sion.” The Cardinal then called 
one of his clerks, and my creden- 
tials to be one of the official wit- 
nesses were handed to me by the 
Cardinal. 


At eight o’clock in the morning I 
knelt with eleven others before a 
priest at the high altar. The priest 
wearing a red stole held in his hand 
a glass vial that was encased in a 
little golden monstrance. From time 
to time the monstrance with the vial 
was passed from one witness to an- 
other. About ten o’clock there 
seemed to be some anxiety both on 
the features of the priest and on 
my fellow witnesses. The miracle 
had not yet come off and the crowd 
in the large basilica became danger- 
ously menacing, threatening to 
break through all barriers to get to 
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the high altar. Neapolitans fear the 
displeasure of Almighty God and of 
the Bishop St. Januarius, if this 
miracle does not come off. They fear 
an eruption of Mt. Vesuvius, and 
hence the crowd is wild with frenzy, 
ready to throw the statue of St. 
Januarius out on the streets, should 
the Saint not perform the miracle. 


I watched this threatening mass 
of humanity. I saw one woman 
clenching her fist and waving her 
arms towards the large statue of St. 
Januarius represented sitting with 
red cope and mitre near a side altar. 
The woman in question was mad 
with rage and shouted in real Nea- 
politan style, “Facie gialla, etc.” 
“You yellow face, perform this 
miracle, ete.” It is wonderful how 
some nationalities show their re- 
ligious fervor. She called the Saint’s 
statue “Yellow face” because this 
statue’s features had at one time 
been covered with gold, which, so I 
was informed, had been stolen by 
French soldiers under Napoleon, 
leaving the features of the statue 
with a yellow tint yet to be seen. 


Promptly at eleven o’clock the 
priest cautioned us to stay very 
quiet saying: “The miracle is be- 
ginning.” The vial was given to 
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each of the witnesses to watch the 
miracle. Holding the vial in my 
hands, I perceived that the sponge- 
like mass, for such it seemed to me 
to be prior to the liquefaction, was 
emitting small bubbles or blisters 
which burst, emitting fumes. It soon 
became a perfect liquid. My feel- 
ings as the miracle was taking place 
in my very hands can only be 
imagined, not described. Peculiar 
feelings of awe ran up my spine and 
I felt a sense of relief when it was 
taken out of my hands. I may be 
mistaken about the bubbles I here 
spoke of, but my recollection is that 
the fumes emitted soon filled the en- 
tire vial, momentarily concealing the 
mass of blood. We were each asked 
to express our views whether or not 
we were satisfied that the sponge- 
like mass was now a liquid. Now 
the priest in question raised high a 
small banner. At this signal the 
organ began the T’e Deum. This was 
entirely drowned by the shout com- 
ing from thousands of voices, the 
ringing of bells, etc. As I recall 
these scenes in the days of my youth 
I yet rejoice, but not without a mix- 
ture of feelings of sadness, for I 
shall never again be able to sing of 
those days, “Happy days are here 
again.” 
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JI Wonder 


What Heaven Will Be Like 


Ernest Schnaus, O.S.B. 


HE STARS were gently pulsing above a land | 


that was more and more entwining itself in 

the meshes of religious controversy. Under 
these stars one lucid evening strolled two historic 
figures—Martin Luther and his newly wedded bride, 
Katherine von Bora. The latter gazed up at the 
coquetry of the winking constellations and then 
into the approving eyes of the man for whom she 
had doffed her religious veil and restaked her happi- 
ness. “Martin,” she blissfully mused, “I wonder 
what heaven will be like?” And Martin knowingly 
smiled toward the distant horizon, “Katherine,” 
he said, “that is something about which neither you 
nor I will have to worry.” 


But there are people who are worrying about 
heaven; again there are a lot who aren’t—and 
don’t care to. To explain the destiny of man, all the 
catechisms chant in one accord: “We are here on 
earth to know, love, and serve God that we may be 
happy on this earth and enjoy heaven with Him 
forever.” Merely nibbling at this tremendous truth 
is all that the child’s mind can do. With such 
little religious quest of truth after the parochial 
graduation exercises, it would sometimes appear 
a compliment to the Church that so many of her 
children uphold and daily are tending toward a goal 
about which they know so little—and that so little 
not infrequently misunderstood. The happiness of 
the after-life is that toward which we all are sup- 
posed to be looking, and yet with a warped or a 
myoptic view of life which cannot or will not see 
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just past the horizon of the present into eternity, 
it would seem that the scoff that Christians merely 
live to die while other people prefer to live and be 
happy is not altogether unfounded. But is heaven 
a bait that smells of deceiving hands, a dream 
tryst of someone fancifully musing—or a certainty 
that we can assure and be assured that our life is 
not in vain? 


Why all the misunderstanding about heaven? Is 
it true that in the celestial abode we shall be fiit- 
ting about on a pair of shapely streamlined wings, 
waving palm branches, while in quieter moments 
we shall bask on a pretty pink cloud plunking a nice 
shiny harp with a quill from one of our own 
feathers. Absurd—not? And that is why the up- 
and-about man of today feels heaven a place to be 
so little craved. To fill the ethereal lungs and con- 
tinually shout “Holy, Holy” or to be forever con- 
versing about one’s latest spiritual consolations 
does not make sense. Yet we are told that heaven 
is to state all our longings and hopes; no more 
“homing” nor worry—“all is well, safely rest, God 
is nigh!” But in these days when you don’t live 
until you die but until you just get run over, I 
wonder whether the average man considers “being 
at rest” is, after all, a goal to which to look for- 
ward. It would appear that he prefers rather to do 
than to rest. 


It is probably to the description of heaven as 
found in St. John’s Apocalypse that we can trace 
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the notions of clouds, wings, palm branches, and 
harps, as necessary appurtenances of heaven. In 
this case, as in so many others, words are but rela- 
tive instruments to confer beautiful ideas—and 
these words must be recognized as such; they are 
only means. The palm branch in apostolic times 
was symbolical of victory and triumph. Recall 
“Palm Sunday” and the point is easily grasped. 
Those in heaven are the Church Triumphant. To 
apprehend the meaning of speed, John fancied the 
spirits as splendid, swift moving, winged creatures. 
(To carry the analogy to modern times, probably 
all would now be wearing a Buck Rogers flying 
belt!) We all know that angels are not winged 
creatures, but the fastest moving bodies existing 
in the minds of men before us were those propelled 
thru space “on wing.” Pearly gates and golden 
streets are only a few more attempts to enhance 
beauty. The harp afforded the most pleasing har- 
mony to the ear of the Roman citizen living in the 
imperial era—and thus we shall all be playing 
harps in heaven! Finally, since everyone: thinks 
heaven “up,” there seems a demand to include 
several fleecy clouds and peeping stars on the 
picture. 


Was John what we would style “different”? 
Whenever we find a man, people, or nation attempt- 
ing to depict the quintessence of beauty, ideas with 
which that man, people, or nation are acquainted 
will in all probability be employed. The fatalistic 
Oriental thought happiness in Nirvana or being 
absorbed by Brahma. The Greeks sang of their 
Isle of the Blessed; the Indians dreamed of their 
Happy Hunting Ground. In all three the happi- 
ness was proper to the cultural background. The 
Greek was a poet; the Indian a pristine child of 
nature. Mohammed surely understood the eastern 
mind when he glowingly painted the flowing rivers 
of the Islamitic paradise, the host of servants, and 
a goodiy number of beautiful maidens to satisfy 
the ultimate of sensuality. Thus man thinks heaven 
the most and the best of all that he can enjoy on 
earth. 


Next to St. John we can list our whimsical 
artists in the category of those with “celestial in- 
fluence.” Since the artist cannot portray the ab- 
stract, he imagines in the concrete what might be 
a shadow of the eternal reality. Union with and 
possession of God, love and joy are rather difficult 
to mix with oils and pigments. But cherubic angels, 
harps, wisps of clouds, peeping stars, waving palm 
branches, and a plethora of resplendent halos— 
these ke can and does paint! Imagination has 
triumphed over reason; foolishly coaxing heaven 
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within our reach has rendered it almost inane. 
This combination of absurdities joined to the lack 
of religiosity that characterizes our times—when 
the proof of all truths must withstand the laws of 
mathematics or experiments with test tubes— 
necessarily turns anything savoring of the spiritual 
tasteless, unpleasant, unpalatable, or even woeful- 
ly sour. Perhaps a brief glance at what might 
be the correct interpretation of heaven may suc- 
ceed in breaking a shaky palisade of doubt or hos- 
tility that would leave the path a little more ac- 
cessible to venture out upon from behind a fortress 
of frowns, and even encourage a visit to the ci- 
tadel of truth, which is but a short distance away. 


Doctrinal considerations would acquaint one with 
these dogmas of Faith. Heaven is a state or a 
place of supreme happiness in which the angels 
and the souls of the just enjoy the possession of 
God. Heaven is a reward, a reward that must 
exceed that happiness which we already possess. 
We shall waive all detailed proofs concerning the 
existence of such a state of happiness, since such 
is not the point. If credence will be given to Reve- 
lation found in Holy Scripture, to Tradition, and 
the arguments of reason which demand retribution 
be made to all according to their works in this life 
—with the fact accepted of heaven’s actual exis- 
tence, we wish to know in what this supreme hap- 
piness will consist? How? Why should we want it? 


To possess God—what will it mean? If an ac- 
complished musician were informed that next week 
he would be able to enjoy all the symphonies, con- 
certs, and soloists of the most excellent callibre 
and that he would be permitted these delights as 
long as he wishes, that musician would prepare 
for and await this coming event with whetted 
anticipation. But for all these beauties of sound 
there must have been a Fashioner Who knows all 
harmonies. The Creator of sound must be greater 
than the creature who produces it in the same man- 
ner that the creators of earthly melodies must be 
greater than their own musical compositions or 
renditions. 


Planets and firmaments spin forth from the 
finger tips of God to march along the corridors of 
space in an order and along a route divinely traced. 
The lover of nature drinks in the delicate pink of 
tulip chaliced in his hands; he potters about in the 
brilliant sunlight which nourishes his favorite 
garden spot. The angry sun crouches and finally 
disappears behind the ramparts of the western 
sky, while the gleaming tapers of heaven’s sanc- 
tities are lighted one by one for the evening vigil. 
The innocent moon searches the hidden nooks of 
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the valleys or idly passes the time admiring her 


comeliness in the mirror of a placid lake. Yes, 
heaven is something to be desired; it will mean the 
possession of Him Who is truly the Lord of the 
Universe. 

The tiny capacity of the human mind to know 
all the secrets which surround our existence will be 
sated in divine Omniscience. Curiosity meets with 
baffling defeat; science cuts the tissues of skin in 
the vain attempt to plumb the mysteries of man’s 
clotted clay; art strains to capture a wee bit of our 
taken-for-granted beauty. Poets, musicians, lovers 
of letters and science, all who are in hot pursuit to 
overtake the illusive phantoms that flit about in a 
haunted imagination—the Model and Maker of all 
knowledge will satisfactorily answer all questions, 
doubts, and desires. 

Since God loves to be with the children of men 
and has made man to find rest not in the foolish 
bubbles that time bursts into nothingness, but in 
the living consolation of His immense Heart—He 
has, in the Person of His Divine Son, accepted the 


prerogative of “King of Hearts.” Since the com- 
panion of the soul in this our passage through life 
was instrumental in the soul’s salvation, the body 
will also share in our eternal reward. Friends, 
relatives, dear ones all shall know and love each as 
before. Heaven will not be a dreary or lonesome 
affair. Although the Gospel does say that there will 
be no marrying or giving in marriage hereafter, 
it does not uphold that he or she who has been the 
treasure, the prince or the princess, of the human 
heart on earth shall not mutually share the joys 
of heaven with the other. If the Apostle cries out 
that if there had been no Resurrection Christ’s 
coming would have been of no avail, then we can 
rightly say that without heaven the life of the just 
man would likewise be in vain. 


But what this joy will absolutely be—even St. 
Paul, who was lifted up and privileged with a 
glimpse of heaven could only exultantly cry out: 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither has it 
entered into the heart of man, what things God 
hath prepared for them that love Him!” 
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A Plea for 


More Colorful Expletives 


Jack Kearns 


T’S ALL extremely interesting. A grown man, a 

mature homo sapiens, takes deliberate and what he 

thinks is accurate and well-measured aim at the 
head of a perfectly innocuous little nail. The blow, 
however, descends unerringly on the knuckle of the 
thumb of the gentleman with the hammer. It was a 
glancing, but decisive, stroke, neatly removing a con- 
siderable portion of the skin. Now, on an occasion like 
this, a man’s entitled to say something. Not infre- 
quently I find that it takes the form of “I'll be 
damned!” How a man can arrive at such a conclusion 
through orderly processes of thought may be an 
enigma. But if we give a literal interpretation to his 
words, and the look on his face as well as his tone of 
voice seems to indicate the validity of such an assump- 
tion, we might hasten to assure him that there is really 
no warrant for the conclusion he has drawn. Certainly 
aman will not be condemned by reason of his ineptness 
with a hammer. Surely greater misdemeanors will 
be required before we condemn him utterly. At most 
our comment might be merely to the effect that that 
particular blow proved to be slightly—not more than a 
couple of inches—erratic. We would avoid generaliza- 
tion till we had seen further exhibits of his manipula- 
tio with a hammer. 

Still, as I was saying, under the circumstances cited 
a man is entitled to say something. And he does. It 
may be “Oh, hell!” To the minds of some that about 
covers the situation. But isn’t it frightfully banal? A 
reference to the infernal region in these moments of 
chagrin acts as a talisman, a fetish to soothe magically 
the resentment felt towards himself or the instrument 
he wielded. But such a reference is scarcely original. 
It has been said before. But the constant repetition 
of such a phrase hasn’t made it any more appropriate 
than when it was first originated. The nexus between 
hell and the scarification of a digit is, to say the least, 
not immediately obvious. A hiatus yawns somewhere. 
But the gentleman we have in mind apparently is ob- 
livious of the gap, the logical chasm. He is entitled 
to say something and “Oh, hell” fills the bill. Still, we 
aver, quite persistently, the connection seems to be 
missing, and it seldom gets you anywhere to inquire 
about it. Whether the remark is appropriate or not 
doesn’t occur to the man with the injured thumb. He 
felt the need of strong language and by a sort of gen- 


tleman’s agreement hell meets the requirements. But if 
the unfortunate incident be repeated, we may confidently 
expect that further laceration of the already maimed 
member will evoke language intensified in proportion 
to the feeling of frustration felt. After the second 
misdirected blow, of course, a man may have the sense 
to quit, like a golfer who takes an eight, convinced that 
it’s just not his day. But such a cessation ordinarily 
does not occur. With mounting indignation at the nail, 
the hammer, and (subconsciously at least) himself, the 
would-be nail-driver emphatically cries: “Well, I'll be 
a son of a gun.” He’ll say something like that if he’s 
a man with control. Otherwise he may go a bit further, 
quite illogically, and we may add, quite untruthfully, 
referring disrespectfully either to his own or the ham- 
mer’s origin. Now, I reiterate, a man under such stress 
has a right to say something, but, repeat, most of the 
expletives one hears on such occasions are very hack- 
neyed and so patently inept. The matter needs im- 
mediate attention. A glossary of terms suitable for 
moments of emotional turmoil ought to be compiled or 
formulated, not for daily use, but serving to show how 
even an unimaginative man can satisfy the require- 
ments of his wrath in a truthful and at the same time 
colorful way. He has to be taught how to be emotion- 
ally articulate to the eminent satisfaction of himself 
and those within earshot. 

Thus, our man with the hammer, who to please us 
is still swinging and missing, under the tug and pull of 
his emotional pulse has to say something forceful. He 
is urged by nature to some sort of explosion. It’s a 
safety valve, as ’twere. But such misfortunes are a 
part of life; so the man, in a fitting fashion, should 
give vent to his displeasure in a personal way. He 
should not overlook this chance of self-expression. 
Hence any expletives he employs ought to be stamped 
with his personality, provided, of course, that he has 
one. Just think how, for instance, Mr. James Farley, 
in the calm and tranquil beatitude of old age, will with 
philatelic delight gaze upon the reverberations of his 
robust psychic self. Well, it’s just the same way with 
our imprecatory eloquence. It ought to be original, 
coined from the crucible of our own white insurgence, 
not a plagiarism. Glancing through his “Glossary of 
Cuss Words in Technicolor,” we readily note the salient 
characteristics of adequate expletives. The expression 
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should be a) highly imaginative. If it is, even after 
the echo has died away, the mental aftertones will have 
a soothing effect on the battered soul. Only vivid, pic- 
turesque speech is forceful and satisfactory as an emo- 
tional outlet; b) intensely personal, not merely by 
reason of originality, but more especially because it 
springs from a human individual, exactly like whom 
there is no other in the species; c) adequate—no more, 
no less than the occasion demands. You can see at 
once that smiting one’s thumb does not justify the kind 
of imprecation we would use when cutting off a toe 
with an ax. Finally, d) the exclamation should be 
truthful. This doesn’t mean that hyperbole and other 
figures of speech must be eschewed. No, considerable 
latitude is permitted, and instead of condemnation a 
man ought to get commendation for utilizing all the 
rhetorical devices devised down the ages to enliven our 
stuttering tongues. 

Let’s try it out. Suppose Adolf Hitler is the man 
with the errant hammer. It’s possible that he may be 
very adept in this line, but, just for the sake of an 
illustration, let’s say he’s the man. Now, mind you, 
he has to say something imaginative, personal, ade- 
quate, and truthful if he is to cover the case in ques- 
tion. “Gott im Himmel,” even though it is German, 
won’t do. It’s been used before. We want something 
as distinctive as his mustache. Something betraying 
his ego, yet not too potent an expression. After all, 
it’s not a blitzkrieg. But it should be as drastic as the 
man. Don’t be surprised, then, if he shouts: “Gib mir 
eine Sichel!” It’s a command. Gimme a sickle! Note 
the elem: nt of purge; the connotation of incompetence 
in bigger things. The ruthlessness. Now Mr. F. D. 
Roosevelt in a similar situation, being a much more 
pacific man and endowed with a fireside sense of humor, 
would probably glance thoughtfully at his injured 
thumb, note the amount of skin removed, and then re- 
mark sagaciously: “New Peel!” And so it goes.\ You 
get the idea. It does away with cursory cursing. 

Few things are sillier than that. The man who is 
given to interspersing his sentences with stock cuss 
words is to be pitied. He’s telling the world that his 
vocabulary is very limited, that he feels the poverty of 


his language and wants to bolster it up. But can 
jargon won’t get him anywhere. It’s threadbare 
doesn’t register. How much more effective to rese 


our expletives for the proper times. Then their color-j 


ful use provides a satisfactory outlet for the ste 
we work up in our psychic kettle. But I suppose 
reason why some men like to sprinkle even an ordin 
conversation with brimstone and hellfire and damp 
tion is to impress their hearers. Something like 
bark of a dog. They want us to think they’re qu 
ferocious, but experience shows that it’s the cod 
customer or the sly silent guy that is dangerous. When 
a man’s a man, he doesn’t have to advertise it. A we 
directed uppercut is more efficacious than a torrent o 
abusive language, but we'll not go into that. J 
content ourselves with emphasizing the thought th 
whatever we may think about the utility of stron 
language, there is no brief for the fellow who uses i 
without provocation. 

The big test, of course, comes when something reall 
terrible happens to anger us. If we are addicted t 
frequent expletives, we become inarticulate in a crisi 
Words fail us. They seem impotent to help us indica’ 
the rage that boiis inside us. So it is very obvious th 
we ought always to be sparing with strong language, 
and only by carefully cultivating a nice sense of pro 
portion can we ever hope to be ready in a real eme 
gency to explode with just the right amount of accen# 
tuation to ease our seething soul. Then, meeting the 
callow youth who has just sideswiped our brand-n 
car, with poise and deliberateness born of an appre 
ciation of the art of vigorous speech, we will be ab 
to predicate of him those attributes which we fe 
such carelessness justly merits. And if we happe 
to be a professor of mathematics, we may even go 
far as to mention the fact, in the present tense, th 
the object of our indignation has no more acquaintaneé 
with the science of driving a car than a trunca 
parallelepipedon. That, in a way, may be wholly hyper 
bolic, but it may be quoted quite unabashedly in 
courtroom when the case comes up. Even the ladi 
will back me up in my crusade for an improvemen 
in the art of execration. 





Legend of the Dogwood 


At the time of the crucifixion the dogwood attained 
the size of the oak and other forest trees. So strong 
and firm was the wood of it, that it was chosen for 
the timber for the cross. To be used for such a cruel 
purpose greatly distressed the tree, and Jesus smiled 
upon it, sensed this, and in his gentle pity for sorrow, 
said to it: 

“Because of your regret and pity for My suffering 
I make you this promise: 

“Never again shall the dogwood tree grow large 
enough to be used for a cross. Henceforth it shall be 


slender and bent and twisted, and its blossoms sh 
be in the form of a cross—two long petals and 
short petals, and in the center of the outer edge o 
each petal there will be nail prints brown with rw 
and stained with blood. And in the center of 
flower will be an image of a crown of thorns, and all 
who see it will remember that it was upon a dogwoc 
tree I was crucified, and this tree shall not be muté 
lated or destroyed, but cherished as a reminder ¢ 
My death upon the cross.” 
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